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this last economical question that the improve. | number of tenements, and at the same time 
ment of street architecture must inthe end return. | dividing the increased expenditure more evenly 
OR the Social! Even if the great work were accomplished of | between owner and tenants than would be 
Science Congress | scotching the lower class of speculating builders, | possible on the separate-house system to which 
to be held next | and getting house.building into more honourable | babit has wedded us; though with a proper 
week in Liver. | and less greedy hands, there must etill remain | construction* the separation of tenements can 
pool, a new fea- | the fact that the great portion of street archi- | be almost as effectually maintained, if not quite, 
ture bas, as our | tecture in towns must consist of structures on a8 when every house rises from the ground 
readers are, which capital is expended inorder togetaretarn #8 a separate structure. It is, as has been 
aware, been in. | for it in the shape of a respectable interest on _ before pointed ont, little more than the difference 
trodu ed into the programme, | the outlay. Every man cannot build bis own between vertical and horizontal dividing-walls. 
by the formation of an Art| house, for his own comfort and after his own The necessity for greater concentration of 
Department, in which papers | taste; the building capitalist is a necessity, and dwellings, in some way or other, in our large 
will be read relating especially | his existence is dependent on his getting his towns, is another argument in favour of this 
to the influence of art upon percentage. What sortof result these conditions system. Some of the “ diseases of modern life” 
society in its material and | have led towe knowvery well: houses ill-built, ill. have been traced to daily journeys to and from 
mental conditions. This idea | ventilated, ill-drained, the only object of which, the place of business. 
of an art department may or | in the mind of their builder, is that they should, The same system which would, as we believe, 
may not be a permanent ex. | look well enough externally to tempt persons who enable sound construction to be carried out 
tension of the scope of the Social Science | are able to pay the required amount of purchase. economically, would also on the same grounds 
meetings. Inthe present year it is a local ordi- moneyorrent. [nsomecases,perhaps,thebuilder open the door for a more decorative and archi- 
nation, saggested apparently by the fact of the gets a disproportionate profit, and he is then, at tectural treatment of the dwellings suitable for 
approaching completion of the Art-Gallery in least, morally responsible (if he ought not to be ‘those of moderate means who form so large a 
Liverpool, and the stir which has recently been considered so in all cases) for haviag deliberately proportion of the inhabitants of town houses- 
made about art in that centre of commercial enter- fabricated dishonest and rickety buildings, to In regard to the architectural treatment of the 
prise. Among those who are responsible for the the injury ofthe public health. But, considering better class of street houses and of street archi- 
success and utility of theee annual meetings there the influence of competition, we may perhaps tecture generally, this of course would come 
is, we believe, a fear lest discussions on art, if once assume that the speculative builder in most cases ‘under the same influences as to style which are 
admitted as a permanent part of the scheme, puts bis rents as low as he can afford to do with operating, or may operate, upon the architecture 
should drift into considerations quite foreign to any reasonable profitto himself. Thereisthere. of the country at large. There are, however, 
the original objects of the Congress, and of very fore to be deduced the uncomfortable corollary, one or two considerations which specially touch 
doubtful practical utility; nor can we say that that the amount of expenditure on average street architecture. Being composed a]most 
such fears are groundless. But so far as archi. street dwellings at present is not sufficient to entirely of buildings in which the utilitarian 
tecture and what may becalled domestic art are render them properly healthfal and permanent element is predominant, street architecture is 
concerned, we cannot see but that these subjects structures; and that the additional fands will necessarily bound up, or should be, with utili- 
have a proper locus standi at a Social Science have to be found by the public, unless they can tarian and practical coosiderations. It is of no 
meeting, considering that they are so much con- be met by any more economical and yet sound real service, for instance, to talk about “sky. 
nected on the one hand with science (sanitary and satisfactory method of construction. line,’ and to make numerous pointed gables to 
science especially), and on the other hand with| In regard to this latter alternative there is the street, to emulate the effect of Medisval 
social well-being in one at least of its aspects. | certainly not much to hope for. The question ‘°W™% if it can be shown statistically that such 
; . ; on ; a method of roofing is neither economically nor 
The heads under which art is to be considered of concrete building, which seems the only, practically the best for modern purposes or 
at the Congress next week are four:—1. Asto important suggestion for a change on a large for safety; a hint which is further applicable to 
the best methods of securing the improvementof scale in the method and material of average other points in modern street architecture. And, 
street architecture, especially as regards its con- house-building, has been thoroughly considered | 02 the other hand, there can be no doubt that 


nexion with public buildings; 2. As to the of late, and its discussion seems at least to have too much legislation on street architecture bas 
ofien an unnecessarily injurious effect upon the 
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encouragement of mural decorations, especiaily established the fact that any material gain in 
frescoes ; 3. The inflaence of academies on the the way of economy by the constructive use of 
art of a nation; 4. The influence upon society of concrete is out of the question; that, in short, 
decorative art and art.workmanship in all house. good concrete building, like good brick building, 
hold details. The first-named subject is one costs money; and the cost of the subsidiary 
which naturally connects the art section with drainage arrangements, &c., is the same in both 
the main objects of the Congress, and therefore cases, Nor can it be said that the use of con- 
very fittingly stands first. For the improve. crete would help us at all in the direction of 
ment of street architecture depends in a great pleasing or pictureeque effect in our streets, 
measure upon considerations which are in the however it may be susceptible, in certain cases 
strictest sense scientific and social. Before any- ‘and with a good deal of care and trouble, of 
thing can be done with the improvement in the! special decorative treatment. The one way of 
picturesque of street architecture upon a satis- | reconciling the two requisites of economy and 
factory basie, it must first be seen that the solidity in ordinary house constraction seems to 
method of building fulfils the conditions of/ us to lie in the direction of the kind of com- 
health as nearly as can be arrived at. And the bination of tenements within one set of walls, 
increased expenditure upon really sanitary build-| the advantages of which for modern town 
ing, over what is now expended upon average | building we have discussed pretty fally. Sucha 
street architecture, would in a great many cases | system presents a chance for making solid 
run away with all the funds which might be! building and thorongh sanitary arrangement 
available for decorative building, consistently remunerative, by realising a more economic 








with a remunerative expenditure. For it is to| distribution of material in proportion to the 


aspect of modern streets, cramping and effacing 
individuality of taste or the application of 
special design to special ends. In the present 
condition of building morality, Building Acts 
are an absolute necessity; but they should be 
so framed as to leave as free a course as possible 
for variety of architectural treatment, concerning 
themselves rather with ensuring that what is 
built shall be well built or constructed, than 
with imposing limits on new or varied ideas in 
the arrangement and design of structures. How 
prejadicial the influence of Building Acts is to the 
picturesque aspect of a town there can be little 
doubt; indeed, if we were to take, say, one of 
Prout’s views in a North German town, fall of 
picturesque and piquant incidents of building, 
and were to copy it, omitting everything that a 
London or Liverpool Building Act would forbid, 


* Sound construction and scientific arrangement are 
however, absolutely necessary to make anything satisfac- 
tory of a combinstion of tenements in one structure; and 
the hand of the architect rather than of the jerry-builder is 
required in the matter. When we spesk of the specu- 
lating builder being a ity in average house-building, 
of course we mean merely the capitalist who invests his 

in this way, and who is very often also the builder 
in the more literal sense, 
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we should probab’y find that almost the whole | 
charm had vanished under the process. 

In the discussion of this question the difficulty 
thrown in the way of solid and noble building 
by the prevalence of short leases must not be 
forgotten. In former times houses were built to 
last as lorg as was possible ; they were to be “‘ pos- 
sessions for ever.”’ In the present day, as Car. 
lyle said (contrasting the brickwork of his own 
house in Cheyne-row with that ef the modern 
builder’s “ desirable residence”), the bricks are 
evidently made to last out the leases, and no 
more. ‘There is no doubt that the more rapid 
changes and shifting in the nature and value of 
modern town sites render it difficult to deter- 
mine, sometimes, where a permanent building 
can be erected with security for its fature ; but 
it is much to be regretted that a system of 
tenure should prevail which actually suggests 
temporary and ephemeral rather than permanent 
and solidly-built stractures. 

The question of street architecture is, in the 
prospectus of the Social Science Congress, 
qualified by the words “ especially as regards its 
connexion with public buildings”; a rather 
vague phrase, the import of which is not quite 
clear. If it refers, however (as grammatically 
it certainly does) to the relation between street 
arrangement and the placing of public buildings, 
that is an important subject in connexion with 
the realisation of architectural effect in towns, 
and one which with us is much neglected. Build- 
ings constantly lose, in Eoglish towns, half the 
effect they might otherwise have, through the 
neglect to place them so as to be effective, or 
even to arrange street lines so as to provide 
for them the possibility of an effective site. As 
the Congress will meet at Liverpool, it is not 
inappropriate to instance the injury done to 
what, with all its mistukes, is no doubt the finest 
building there, St. George’s Hall, by its having 





been built so as to front up hill instead of down 
hill. The effect formerly was to put the build. 
ing in a complete hole, as seen on its principal | 
(eastern) flank; and thongh this has since been | 
altered by raising the platform on which the | 
building stands to a level with the adjoining | 
street, this has only been at the expense of the | 
lors of the lower half of the great flight of steps | 
which, according to the architect’s idea, was to | 
lead upto the portico, and form a kind of eminence 
for the building to stand upon. One difficulty | 
in relation to the placing of public buildings is | 
that it so frequently happens that a site is | 
arranged, and a square or a group of streets laid | 
out, before there is any decisive idea as to placing , 
a great building on the ground ; and it has after. | 
wards to be placed, not as well as it might be, | 
but as well as it can be under the circumstances. | 
This is sometimes unavoidable, but not always ; 
in some cases a certain amount of forethought is | 
all that is necessary to ensure a fine effect which, | 
once the opportunity let slip, can never be, 
secured. Whenever changes in the lines of route | 
in a town take place, or a new line of streets or 
& new equare is planned, there should be some 
thought taken as to the possible use that may be 
made of the site for a large building, some effort 
to provide adequately and effectively for what is 
likely tobe done. There is more thought given 
to this in London than there used to be; we have 
noticed no indication of a similar foresight in 
large provincial towns, however. 

The question ‘how best to encourage mural 
decorations, especially frescoes,” which forms 
the second section in the Art Department, is one 
of great interest. We have so long urged the 
desirability of bringing art into the council 
chamber and the market-place, that we are 
not likely to be misunderstood if we warn 
enthusiasts against expecting too much at 
first from such a proceeding. Bat it must 
not be forgotten that the deliberate effort to 
revive art by the revival of this or that process 
is @ very different thing from the existence of 
art as a living reality, a natural growth of the 
time. In the Italy of the fifteenth century the 
demand for art of the type indicated was a part 
of the very life of the people; the artist’s 
work was produced because he needs must 
produce that which was in him, and because 
the whole people looked to him for what was 
almost a@ necessity of life as then existing. 
Browning, who more than any other contem- 
porary mind in this country has realised the 
spirit of the days of Italian art, has suggested 
in a few picturesque lines the kind of inevitable 

and spontaneous out-growth of art which cha. 
racterised the Florentine life of that period, in 
the passage where Luria, the Moorish commander 





of the Florentine troops, complains that, once 


peace restored, his merely military genius will 
have no place or recognition any longer :— 

‘* Florence at peace, and the calm studious heads 

Come out egain, the penetrating eyes ; 

As if a spell broke, olsemeal, each art 

You boast, more vivid that it slept awhile. 

*Gainst the glad heaven, o’er the white palace-front, 
The interrupted scaffold climbs anew ; 

The walls are peopled by the painter's brash ; 

The statue to its niche ascends to dwell.” 

The real business of life (which painting, 
especially, was in those days) goes on spon- 
taneously the moment the tem pressure of 
war is removed. The artist desired then, as we 
desire for him now, opportunity to display his 
power on a great scale; but the demand was not 
then made on the plea that such opportunities 
would encourage and foster art.nd what is called 
“a taste” for art: it was made because the art 
was there in presence and in er, and de. 
manded room for its exhibition, and would take 
no denial. The question of the suitability of fresco. 
painting for this climate is still in an inconclusive 
stage ; but without considering that point, which 
does not affect the broad principle of the matter, it 
is well to recognise the truth that the re-develop- 
ment of mural! decoration of this type, though 
it would assist in raising and stimulating public 
taste for pictorial design, and afford to some 
highly-gifted modern artists opportunities which 
they well deserve to have, cannot be expected, in 
the nature of things, of itself to revive the spirit 
of the great age of painting, because it is, in 
fact, the reverse process of that which produced 
the glories of Italian art; it is not the sponta- 
neous expression in painting of the desire of the 
heart and of the eyes, it is the artificial grafting 
upon the modern mind of the external expres- 
sions of art, in the hope that thereby the 
modern mind will be attuned to and brought 
into harmony with them. This in itself would 
be much; but the process is one which is apt 
to include what is artificial and unreal, as 
indeed we already see in attempts that have 
been made to popularise art in this fashion. 
We have, for example, external pictorial deco. 
ration of buildings in tiles, or occasion. 
ally in mosaic, in which figures in the garb of 
another age are delineated, with the intention of 
illustrating the purpose of the building. This is 
very much the kind of thing which was done 
when painting was the universal exponent of the 
mind of the people; only then the costumes of 
the day would have been used, which were 
picturesque, as life itself was picturesque in a 
sense in which it no longer seems to be: now, 
the whole thing seems to most people an ana. 
chronism, and instead of exciting admiration and 
public interest, this kind of pictorial decoration 
seems to be merely regarded as an odd whim, 


/and is usually the object of wonder or of a few | 


facetious comments from passers-by, who stop 
to inquire what is the meaning of it. One prac. 
tical or semi-practical obstacle to giving to such 
artistic work a real interest lies in the unpic- 
turesque character of modern costume, which 
leaves the artist in the dilemma of either making 
his group merely archwological, or of dealing 
with shapes and hues the most unfitted for 
painting, and for decorative painting in par- 
ticular. We hope suggestions will be made at 
the Congress which will bear on these difficulties 
in the way of resuscitating what was once an art 
of real and vivid public interest : we must wait 
to see. 

Nothing seems to be specially suggested in 
the programme of the Congress as to the deve- 
lopment of sculpture as an to the art 
of cities ; yet, in relation to public buildings espe- 
vially, there can be no art more important in its 
bearing upon architectural effect on a great 
scale. The mischief has too often been that 
when sculpture has been made an important 
element in an architectural design, it has been 
used too profusely, and executed with too little 
regard either to the intellectual interest or the 
executive excellence of the work. Sculpture 
may 20 doubt be used in a merely decorative 
manner to produce an ensemble, without challeng- 
ing too much attention to the expression and 
design of individual figures; but this is not 
asipg it in a very worthy manner, and the art 
under these circumstances is in fact very liable 
to degenerate into mere stone-cutting. The 
ideal of sculpture in association with architecture 
mer = ae it should be (unless almost un- 
imi unds are forthcoming) rather i 
employed, but in ite highest ae as tr 
nating interest at some important points of the 
building. To scatter a number of mediocre 
figures over a building to produce an effect is a 
very unsatisfactory capedittere of means and 








material and labour. There may be oppor. 
tunities, however, though but rare in these days 
for employing the higher forms of sculpture 
without stint upon the decoration of a great 
building. One such opportunity exists which 
there is a special suitability in calling attention 
toat this momert. Whilst the question of art 
in relation to public buildings is being debated 
next week at the Social Scienve Congress, it may 
perhaps hardly occur to most of those who 
are to be engaged in carrying on the discussion, 
that the building in which they will meet is one 
of those which most imperatively demands 
and offers opportunity for the application of 
the art of the sculptor. Although §, 
George’s Hall at Liverpool has for a quarter 
of a century been considered by Liverpool people 
the great architectural boast of the town ; though 
it is admitted by less partial critica to be the 
finest instance of the application of Greek archi. 
tecture to a modern building, it has remained all 
this time incomplete, and that in a most im. 
portant point. Its exterior is aimost entirely 
deficient in the sculptured decoration intended 
by the architect as the source of life and expres. 
sion and picturesque effect in the building. 
Most of those immediately interested in it seem 
to be unaware of this. They do not know that 
the dark spaces between the square colamns at 
either end of the privoipal flank are intended 
as the background to throw ont statues in. 
tended to be set on the blocking placed ready 
for them in the screen-wall between the 
colamns, They are not aware that the large 
square slabs or projecting panels of rough. 
finished stone beneath these colonnades and 
in other parts of the building, are no perma- 
nent part of the design as contemplated by the 
architect; that these dumb stones are only 
waiting for the hand of the sculptor to waken 
them into life and interest as bas-reliefs. St. 
George’s Hall has been called cold and bare in 
appearance; it may well be so, when it wants 
the very means by which this effect was to be 
counteracted and the highest touch of interest 
given to the building. A great deal has been 
said about art in Liverpool lately ; an art-gallery 
has been given to the town, pictares are being 
presented for it (some say with more zeal than 
judgment), and soon.* Here, however, is lying 
ready to the hand of the art-patrons of Liver- 
pool one of the finest opportunities possible of 
encouraging one of the noblest forms of art,—the 
use of sculpture as an accessory of architecture, 
simply by completing the building which has all 
these years remained unfinished and lacking ite 
true and crowning graces. There is opportanity 
here for high-class figures, on an heroic scale, 
between the colomos, and for emulating the art 
of Flaxman in the bas-reliefs for which the stone 
is waiting. By promoting the completion of 
St. George’s Hall in this manner the Corpora- 
tion would be doing good work for the ad. 
vancement of art and the oredit of their 
town. Upon some of the other subjects 
included in the programme, the influence of 
academies and the influence of decorative art 
upon society, we may have something to say 
when the proceedings are published. In the 
mean time we hope the Art Section will not 
separate without something being done or spoker 
in regard to the completion (better late than 
never) of the building in which they will 
assemble; and may point out that if any Liver- 
pool Mecenas desires to follow some of the 
liberal’ examples that have been set in the town, 
and to immortalise himself by giving 20,0001. or 
so to e art, be could find no better and 
more suitable object than the artistic completion 
of Elmes’s great building. 





———————— 


THE TOWN-HOUSE AT HOME AND 
ABROAD. 


One of the delights of Continental travel to 
Eoglishwomen, and to some Englishmen, 18 the 
pleasure experienced in reaching home again. 
The Insular wife and mother has enjoyed in 
Paris or Vienna, hotel-life, café-life, garden-life, 
and out-of-door life, of every description, but no 
home-life; and she draws the rapid inference 
that “home,” both in name and fact, is exclu- 
sively Eoglish. Her self-congratalation,— her 
delight at getting back to “the Square — 
though sometimes chastened by the conviction 








* One or two of the most recent purchases, omsiiesel 

as works intended to oceupy a permanent Gallery 0 

are really quite deplorable. It is not sufficient to spend 
art: it must be spent on the right objects, 





money upon 
otherwise it is better not spent at all, 
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that four of the servants must leave at the first 
opportunity—has something in it of Pharasaical 
scorn and pity for the social Pablicans of neigh- 
bouring cities, and another tongue. To her, the 
whole course of life in Paris seems to resemble 
that probationary term of existence led by the 
British bachelor, from the time of leaviog his 
maternal moorings to that of accepting another 
form of feminine bondage. She knows that her 
Bertie and Sydney, who, in the season, stand 
daily at the window of the Sarcophagus or the 
Megatherium, retire at night into two small bed- 
rooms in Jermyn-street; but this is a temporary 
expedient to enable them to learn how their 
betters live—a short and disagreeable prelude 
to social development, when Bertie shall have 
household gods and a goddess, and Sydney, in 
his “ castle,’ be enabled to lower a portcullis 
against all intraders, To the out-of-door French 
life, however—and it is the Insular wife and 
mother, not the writer, who is thinking—there 
is no aprés; no portcuilis, but a mere private 
door upon a common staircase! Therefore she 
is glad to return to that house which to an 
Englishman is his castle—a glorious adage which, 
in the French language, has no equivalent, except 
the proverb: ‘Le charbonnier est maitre chez 
lai”; although, to those who know both sides 
of the question, the French saying is a mach 
more expressive interpretation of domestic 
liberty and right, when the homes of all—not 
alone those of the few—are taken into serious 
consideration. 

We grant, however, that even to the stronger, 
although not always sterner, sex there is some- 
thing ludicrous in the manner in which ce petit 
Jules and M. de Chacabac will sometimes talk 
about their mode of housing,—much in advance, 
nevertheless, of that of many Englishmen of 
the same types, who live in dingy, expensive 
lodgings in London. Jules has a “‘chez lui” 
under a chimney-stack in the Quartier-Latio, 
and de Chacabac is “dans ses meubles,” near 
the Madeleine; and when the time comes for 
these young gentlemen to “ ranger”’ themselves, 
the latter’s aspirations will probably mount to 
an “appartement avec balcon,” on the third or 
fourth story of some new block of buildings, 
which, when daly garnished with furniture and 
a@ wife, he will call his “intériewr.” All this 
seems very fanny,—especially to call a home an 
interior,—but the fact remains that both Jules 
and de Chacabac will continue to be citizens of 
®@ great capital, enjoy its pleasures, live in the 
heart of town, and mix in the concentrated wit 
of their country to theend of theirdays. If ever 
de Chacabac gets rich enough to pay 6001. or 8001. 
per annum for a first-floor “flat” or apparte- 
ment, he will probably choose one of the new 
houses in the Champs - Elyeées ; and his 
domestic servants will then be one cook, one 
scullion, one valet or butler, one lady’s maid, 
and, unless under extraordinary and unpre- 
meditated circumstances, one nurse. Monsieur 
end madame will breakfast, lanch, and dine at 
home, with almost scrupulous regularity; and 
be quite as particular about closing their port- 
cullis as the most bigoted householder in this 
country. Although, fur a change and the fun of 
the thing, they may at times be seen on chairs 
in the Champs-Elysées, or even outside a café 
on @ summer’s evening, it is no more the 
habitual custom for French ladies and gentle. 
men to do either, than it was for Louis Philippe 
to traverse Paris in omnibases, in one of which 
the King was once detected, armed only with 
an umbrella; and English people, who imagine 
they see Parisian householders dining at “ Da- 
rand’s,” or breakfasting at the Café Riche, are 
as much deceived as the foreigner, who, visiting 
a London theatre in September, thinks to 
encounter an audience of Londoners; or who, 
perceiving the inhabitants of a suburban semi- 
detached villa at dinner in the basement story, 
writes tothe Figaro information that all English- 
men dine underground. 

Nevertheless, if the Parisian rushed from one 
English city to another,—from one centre of com- 
mercial activity to another, as we English do 
abroad,—he would probably pick out, although in 
an equally confused and incomplete manner, 
some of the blots in the household arrangements 
of this country. He might wonder that, where, 
as in the heart of London, several families are 
housed under one roof, some method of separating 
them, betterthan that which exists, is not devised ; 
and he might ask whether English architects 
have ever been inside a French maison.d. 
loyer? Why, also, when the English are 


successful in copying the exteriors of Continental 


the insides of them, and reproduce the eco- 
nonical, the comfortable, the easily - served 
appartement of Earope? He would be quite 
unable to understand the logic which p'ans a 
house, for the accommodation of several families, 
on exactly the same principle as a house destined 
to be inhabited by only one. He would be still 
more astonished to learn that, at the bottom of 
the palpable absurdity, rest defective laws and 
legalised abuses ; and that the anachronism does 
not result from any absence of artistic talent, or 
even of scientific and technical learning on the 
part of British architects and engineers, or the 
apostles of Hygeia. 

In few, if any, Earopean cities are houses to 
be found similar to the town residences of 
London. Therein, a certain description of room 
is proper to a certain floor; and a feeling of in- 
congruity is experienced in being ushered up- 
stairs to dine, or, on being received at a formal 
visit, in any room on a level with the street. To 
proceed from one set of rooms to another, it is 
necessary to mount or descend a number of 
steps; and, in some even expensive neighbour- 
hoods, a single staircase is the sole means of com- 
munication, for both master and servant, from 
one part of the house to another. When a family 
requires additional accommodation, an extra 
story is superposed. Bat the average town- 
house may be said to consist of four stories, 
enclosed by a stratum of domestic offices at the 
bottom, and another of servants’ bed-rooms at 
the top. Insulation from damp below and cold 
above is preserved by the dependents, who live 
in the basement by day and in the roof by night ; 
and upon them falls the real inconvenience of 
the London private house. To their employers, 
climbing from rvom to room is often healthy 
exercise; but the majority of the employed are 
women, with whom the enforced climbing of 
several stairs always aggravates, and sometimes 
produces, disease. Tenants, therefore, of tall, 
vertical houses are obliged so to arrange their 
homes, as to admit of posting certain servants, 
midway, between basement and roof. Thus, 
some female servants seldom descend to the 
kitehen, and, as an almost invariable rule, men- 
servants do not ascend higher than the drawing- 
room floor. These— butler, footman, page— 
sleep on a level with the cellars. Where there 
is a large family, and consequently a numerous 
staff of servants, the English town-house undeni- 
ably secures privacy; and it encloses the domestic 
circle more effectually than does the residence 
peculiar to the Continent. 

Bat when, on the contrary, a family is not in- 
creased by a large number of young children, 
the Continental house offers many advantages, 
besides that of economy, over the English one. 
It is worth while glancing at one example of the 
manner in which a Londoner and a Parisian, of 
similar tastes and social position, and with 
an equally small income, obtain house-room 
in a crowded capital. They both wish to 
frequent the parks and fashionable thorough. 
fares, as well as the theatres, clubs, and 
learned societies. To both, books, newspapers, 
and conversation are necessities of life. Neither 
can esteem that place a home in which are ob. 
tained merely “ bed and breakfast.” Yet neither 
can afford to spend on rent and taxes more than 
601. or 701. per annum. In Central London, at 
least in a tolerable neighbourhood, it is difficult 
to obtain a house for that sum; and it is there- 
fore the custom to take a portion of one, the 
remainder of which may be occupied by a 
speculating “landlord,” or by other lodgers. 
Sometimes this same landlord lives in the front 
kitchen by day, and inthe back parlour by night. 
The back kitchen, and what is called the “‘ upper 
part-of-the-house,” are let together; the front 
parlour and the second-floor back bedroom are 
also let together; and a bachelor or so may have 
a bed-room on the topstory. The different occu- 
pants are continually meeting each other on the 
narrow stairs; and they can neither shut them. 
selves in, nor shut out their fellow lodgers. They 
have, however, the consolation of occupying a 
house which externally appears to be a private one 
—quite as much a castleas any other inhabited by 
asingle family. If thereexist just a suspicion that 
it isa lodging-house, outsiders are not able to tell 
if the “ householder”’ be the parties on the upper 
floors or the parties on the lower ones. The 
Parisian is more logical and methodical, if not 
more fortunate. In the centre of Paris a com- 
plete house fit for a family, composed of husband, 

wife, two children, and two servants, can be 
obtained in a broad street and even on a 


its offices, with two vaulted cellare, and two 
servants’ bedrooms; a drawing-room, a di:ing- 
room, two bedrooms, and a dressing-room ; and 
there is an entrance-hall or antechamber to each. 
The objection to them lies in the fact that in the 
fashionable quarters of Paris privacy and comfort 
at alow rental can only be bad on the upper 
floors of a building. Yet even this objection, to 
use @ French pbrase, is more apparent than real ; 
for the Parisian, who ascends twice or thrice a 
day to his horizontal house, has less climbing to 
do in the course of twenty-four hours than the 
Londoner, who, in his superposed vertical home, 
is perpetually running up or down stairs on 
trivial errands. That, however, ia hardly a 
p2int worth discussion ; the fact to be noted is 
that, in the heart of Paris, small families are 
provided with private residences specially 
contrived for their accommodation, the minimum 
rental of which may be put at 50/. per annum. 
In the heart of London, small entire houses, fit 
to reside in, cost annually, with taxes, double that 
amount. Moreover, Paris buildings, in which 
these small horizontal residences are to be found, 
possess often carved stone fronts ; and always, in 
the new houses, iron and concrete floors, with 
oak joinery. But the London vertical “castle,” 
of twice the rental, is built of plain brick walls, 
with perhaps a stucco front ; always with rough 
wooden floors, naked and hollow ; and with deal 
joinery. 

No more convincing proof of the vast differ- 
ence, in an artistic point of view, between 
housebuilding in England and France can be 
found, than in the fact that Parisian architects 
and others are enabled to publish whole bookfuls 
of plans and elevations of ordinary maisons-d- 
loyer, erected in Paris, and the chief depart- 
mental cities. These are not only instructive, as 
examples of distribution, but, also, as studies of 
ornament and other details. We ourselves are 
enabled, from time to time, to publish views ard 
plans of private houses and shops erected in 
London, but the occasions for so doing are ex- 
extremely rare; and no publisher would be 
suicidal enozgh to commit to print,—as is done in 
Paris with whole streets of new houses,—similar 
buildings in London. It is notorious that M. 
César Daly’s “ L’ Architecture Privée’’ has be- 
cme, or is fast becoming, a standard work of 
reference, from which the house-fronts of other 
Continental cities are deliberately copied ; and 
upon which, we suspect, the fature facades, at 
least, of Northumberland-avenue will largely 
depend for inspiration. 

The advantage of the London town-house,— 
belonging to the vertical system of house acc m- 
modation,—which lies in the possibility of 
entering it immediately from the street, is 
counterbalanced in the horizontal system,— 
whereby several houses are superposed,—by the 
addition of a carriage entrance, under which the 
tenants can reach the grand staircase without 
risk of exposure to rain or inclement weather. 
In Paris, a block of four or five horizontal houses 
is always possessed of a porte-cochére; 80 
that a lady, attired for ball or concert, can quit 
and re-enter her own house with the greatest 
impunity, even in a thanderstorm. Nor is the 
apparent disadvantage,—that which is most 
likely to strike an Envglishman,—of having 
neighbours above and below greater than is 
experienced in semi-detached villas and suburban 
terraces in this country; for the Paris houses 
have party-floors as well as party-walls; and w 
leave it to those who have lived in both capitals 
to say whether the latter ian London are a more 
effectual barrier against contiguous noise than 
are the former in Paris. 

All the houses in Vienna, with the exception of 
the private mansions of t!:e nobility and the 
wealthy classes, are erected upon the horizontal 
system,—that is, in more vulgar parlance, they 
are houses-in-flats. These town-dwellings vary 
from one or two rooms and a kitchen to ten, 
fifteen, and twenty rooms, The rents vary 
according to floor, size of rooms, elegance of 
finish, and neighbourhood. Away from the 
centre of the town, a bachelor correspondent, to 
whom we are indebted for some of this informa. 
tion,—occupies a dwelling—on the third floor— 
of two rooms and a kitchen, for which he pays 
241. per annum. The ground-story of each house is 
almost always devoted, as in Paris, to commerce ; 
and in St. Stephen’s-square, the best part of 
Vienna, a large and well-known café is rented at 
4,4001. per annum. Some of the Viennese 
buildings have two horizontal honses on a floor, 
and they are consequently reached from one 
common landing; and lately, some of the large 
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found too extensive, have been sub-divided. 
Those, however, of from two to five rooms each, 
with the necessary domestic offices at: a, are 
in constant request ; and they steadily maintain 
a comparatively high rent. Those in localities 
not central, may be valued annually at about 
131. per room (exclusive of servants’ rooms and 
offices). In central situations, and on a first 
floor, the average is about 361. per room ; and, at 
the street level, a shop is generally paid for 
according to number and size of windows,—in 
some parts, a window being worth 1751. annually. 

In St. Petersburg, only the wealthier classes 
live in what, in England, are called private 
houses. The horizontal house prevails; and 
family dwellings vary in size and convenience 
from three rooms to thirty and even forty rooms, 
the annual rents of which may be estimated at 
from 300 Rbs. to as much as 15,000 Rbs. per 
annam. 

In Switzerland, among a mixed race, numeri- 
cally small, there seems to be a thorough appre- 
ciation of the mode of life and housing, neces- 
sary to those centres in which men congregate 
for business or even pleasure; and it may fairly 
be said that few nations are more domesticated 
than the Swiss. Generally their town-houses 
are arranged in stories, each containing a family 
dwelling having all its rooms on the eame level. 
A middle-class horizontal house, in Geneva, is 
composed of a drawing and a dining room, two 
or three bedrooms, and a kitchen and its offices. 
Others of a larger description poesess, in addition, 
a library and a small drawing-room, with often 
extra bedrooms ; but the kitchen is always on the 
same level (though at the back) as the rest of the 
dwelling. There are also houses, which contain 
two dwellings of several rooms on each story; 
and also, in some larger houses, there is a 
servants’ staircase, as in Paris, but this is rare. 
A great many well-to-do and even wealthy 
Swiss, who have country houses, content them- 
selves with small town-dwellings, which, in 
summer, and at other times, they leave in charge 
of the house-porter. 

The ordinary British notion of horizontal 
houses, erected upon the model of the Parisian 
maison-d.loyer, is generally connected with the 
old-fashioned form of “ flat,’”’ to be seen in Edin. 
burgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen. But although, 
of late years, the Scotch dwellings have been 
vastly improved in internal distribution, they 
cannot yet be compared to the new houses of 
the Second Empire, and the numerous copies of 
them in different paris of Europe. The Scotch 
‘flat’ is still extremely defective in a sanitary 
point of view; and were it not that Edinburgh 
is happily situated on a spot where, at times, a 
piercing wind penetrates into the most confined 
courts and areas,—sweeping lofty and impossible 
ventilating shafts,—the result of unscientific 
planning might effectually exhibit itself in the 
Registrar-General’s returns. In no other city, 
however, has the horizontal system of house 
accommodation been so fully developed, among 
all classes of people, and from a remote period, 
asin Edinburgh. As far back as the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, houses in the Old 
Town were planned and built in “ flats”; and on 
their fronts, at the level of particular stories, 
were carved shields of arms, indicating the 
position in society of some of the occupants. 
We believe it is now beyond dispute that, in 
parts of Edinburgh, at the end of the sixteenth 
century, there were immense blocks of building, 
some as much as thirteen stories high, each one 
containing a large horizontal house. 

Bat in tke largest and richest city in the 
world—in London,—although the vast majority 
of the houses, within a certain distance N., 
N.W., and 8. of Temple Bar, are occupied in 
floors, and by several groups of people, none are 
built in “ flats,” or in blocks of eelf.contained 
dwellings,— except, of course, those almost- public 

buildings which have been raised by the exertions 
of commercial companies and private charity. 
In saying that the economical town-house of the 
Continent—of Paris, Vienna, St. Petersburg, and 
Berlin, of the chief Italian cities, of Geneva and 
the French parts of Switzerland, of Brussels, 
and of some of the northern seaport towns, of 
Lyons, Marseilles, and Bordeaux,—is unknown 
in London, we are not Quixotically urging the 
alteration of houses such as now exist in 
Grosvenor-equare or Grosvenor-place, in Bed. 
ford, Portman, and other squares, or in Portland. 
place; and we do not advise the noble and 
wealthy in thig country to seek horizontal houses 
of twenty-five rooms, in preference to their 
present lofty, vertical residences. Our object is 


solved the problem of housing numerous families 
and groups under one roof, in a popular and 
an economical fashion; and that although his 
work may be still blemished with many sanitary 
defects, it is infinitely better,—more scientific 
and artistic,—than anything of the kind to be 
found among those worn-out houses, which con- 
tain the extemporised homes of thousands of 
Londoners, many of whom, although scandalously 
lodged, are neither poor, ill-educated, nor ill. 
bred. 

The Continental or horizontal system of house 
accommodation enables a larger number of 
persons to share in the advantages of a good 
site—in healthy separate tenements, complete 
and specially contrived,—than does the vertical 
system, whereby an old family dwelling-house is 
divided and subdivided into several lodgings ; and 
the vertical system, although admirably adapted 
for small towns and the circumference of large 
ones, is,—and this is surely indisputable,—an 
extravagant method of covering valuable land in 


in the heart of town and in private houses, the 
present difficulty of obtaining such accommods. 
tion must culminate in the impossibility of 90 
doing. The constant diminution in the area of 
the exclusively residential portiors of central 
London has been frequently pointed out and 
explained in our columns. Not the faintest sign 
points to a chance of Soho, or St. Giles, or 
similarly fallen neighbourhoods, regaining the 
positions they held, at no remote period, as 
quarters of the town eligible for residence. The 
squalor which now reigns in their streets of 
vertical houses,—once private residences,—is 
unknown among the blocks of horizontal houses 
iu the heart of the French capital. Within a 
radius of two miles from the Madeleine, there js 
no vitiated thoroughfare comparable to Drury. 
lane or Bedfordbury ; no tortuous passages such 
as permeate the vicinity of Holborn and the 
Strand. We do not deny that, in Paris, im. 
provement has tended a little severely to make 
the poorer classes give place to their more 





the centre of a colossal metropolis. At present, | 
the ground.-rent of a site in London costs no more | 
for the erection of a six-story building than for | 
one of two stories. By adopting the Continental | 
principle of plan, two strong houses could be 
made to stand upon a plot of ground, where a 
single weak one stood before; or, at least, it may 
be considered certain that the land covered by 
three vertical houses, in each of which two 
families extemporise homes, would suffice to hold 
six “ flat”? residences or horizontal houses, dis- 
tinct and self-contained; and these, with the 
profitable addition of shops or offices on the 
ground floor. Such a re-arrangement of tene- 
metts in Central London would provide homes 
for an immense number of families,—some of 
them, we repeat, comparatively well-to-do in the 
world,—who, at present, are obliged to rent only 
porticns of houses. 

Opportunities for improving the dwellings of 
Central London are now and then offered to 
speculators. The recent Act of Parliament is) 





prosperous brethren; bat, in London, time, not 
improvement, gradually drives the rich to the 
outskirts, and leaves the poor in poseeasion of 
the town. 

Perhaps it is only logical that the most 
dangerous opponente, in England, to the appli- 
cation to Central London of the Continental 
system of house-building, should be found among 
the classes of people Who receive the most berefit 
from it abroad. Of its worst antagonists, often 
the speaker at a public meeting, and the critics 
who favourably review his utterances, have never 
set foot in a Paris dwelling-honse. Although the 
objections to a horizontal house are undoubtedly 
numerous, those which, in particular, seize the 
Insular mind are not. more weighty than the 
arguments used to extol the vertical one. It is 
not the contiguity of neighbours,—for Londoners 
have sufficient experience of that through party. 
walls, to which imperfect clauses of a moribund 
Building Act have inured them,—but the fancied 
evils of a public staircase and the imaginary 


likely toafford many not only to workmen, but | danger of a lift, which are the real obstacles to 
to higher grades of the community. The few | the popularisation, in thia country, of the hori- 
new streets, which have been lately opened, are, zontal house. These, English human nature,— 
if not broad, at least broader than those they | so different from all other haman nature !—can 
supersede ; and the building-land, through which | never overcome; but, at least, some errors con- 





to point out that the Continental architect has 


they pa’s, is necessarily increased in value. In 
Paris, broad streets imply ta!l houses ; for, there, 
the Leg’slature regulates the height of buildings, 
lining the highways, by the width of the street ; 
and, here, by some unwritten law, houses erected 
in a new thoroughfare are tall and consequently 
composed of several floors. The improvements, 
as far as they have gone, in the centre of 
London, are simply a gain to commerce; buat 
since a shop must be at the street level, and 
only two floors over it can be let for business 
purposes—since the lessees of both the shop 
and the offices will reside out of town—there 
remain, in these tall houses, upper floors in 
which small, well-to.do families might find 
residences. It is perfectly easy to arrange a 
building so that the portions devoted to com. 
merce shall be distinct from those devoted to 
private dwellings; and the latter can be made 
equally distinct from each other. That people 
will not inhabit the tops of high houses, and 
that they will not climb up several flights of 
steps, are both mere aseertions ; for a great part 
of an Englishwoman’s daily life is spent upon 
the stairs. All over Europe, and in parts of 
America, families do live comfortably at the 
tops of big buildings; and, since “elevators” 
bave been successfully introduced, the upper 
floors are often preferred. In Paris the favourite 
story is the seconde and, after that, the cinquiéme, 
If the question were put practically, on a good 
site in Central London, to small families 
of education and position, a horizontal resi- 
dence on an upper floor—and the ease of a lift— 
would be often preferred to a vertical one in a 
park of semi-detached villas at Clapham, or a 
terrace in Westbourne Park—and the confusion 
of an underground railway. 

Bat a residence on a floor, however complete 
and private, is not regarded by a “thorough” 
Englishman, whose house is his “ castle,” in any 
other light than “ lodgings,”—a temporary home, 
which he would quit at the earliest opportanity. 
The Insular conception of house and home implies 
& bit of one’s own land, so to speak, beneath, and 
a bit of cne’s own sky above. A domestic fortress 
may have closely contiguous neighbours on three 
of its four sides; but immediately under it mast 
be earth, and immediately over it air; for on no 
other condition can Englishmen believe that 
they are residing in a private house. Yet, unless 
some Compromise be accepted by those who live 


‘cerning both can be refated, even if the 
| prejadices egainst them remain irresistible. A 
| public staircase is the rule, not the exception, 
}on the Continent. In Paris, much Jess incon- 
venience is felt by tenants who use the same 
| staircase than the “ thorongh” Englishman sup- 
poses. The open sea, as sailors know, is just 
where ships rarely meet; and either from the 
smallness of French families, or hazard, or 
diversity of habit, the ecore of dwellers, of al! 
‘ages and both sexes, in a Paris building, rarely 
encounter each other on the staircase. The 
‘servants never jostle their masters upon it, 
for they have their own stairs; and often in 
each house their own corridor. It is forgotten 
by the Insular wife and mother, habituated to 
the vertical system, that, in a horizontal house, 
there is no need to go to different rooms either 
up or down staire, which is the passage simply 
of ascent from, or descent to, the street pave- 
‘ment. All sorts of iuiquities, it is said, might 
be perpetrated upon these stairs! At every 
turn of them the peer, who resides on & 
‘first-floor, rubs shoulders sgainst the labourer, 
_who has a rvom in the roof,—a strange fallacy 
| which cannot be too positively contradicted. The 
‘inhabitants of a block of houses in Paris move 
‘in pretty nearly the same stratam of society, 
and, as in London, their social position 18 Or rob 
rally relative to the neighbourhood in aay 
they reside. Bat stairs, leading to horizonta 
houses on the upper stories of biz buildings 1m 
‘central London, would be rarely used, because 
the advantage of a lift, in two or even three 
‘compartments, would soon be appreciated. In 
| America, travellers, at least, seldom use any other 
mode of ascent than the common elevator. 

the objections urged to it here,—and, indeed, to 
the horizontal house,--one is exactly similar to 
| that which was made to the introduction of the 
“ flying coach,” regarded 200 years ago as ae 
innovation. Passengers, it was said, would be 
grievously annoyed by invalids and cry!og 
children. The horse was preferable as & means 
of transit, because on that quadruped’s Leper 
man was, 80 to speak, on his own ground, wit 

his own sky above him. Nevertheless, potent a8 
this argument was, the “stage” has long give? 
place to the “rail”; and here and there, 10 
Earope and America, the elevator, which carries 
one, has already superseded staire, which one ™ 





obliged to climb. 
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“HISTORICAL AND ARCHITECTURAL 
STUDIES.” 


Tue usefulness and suggestiveness of this 
book,* which in some lights, and to certain 
classes of readers, ought to be considerable, are 
due mainly to the view which it presents of the 
connexion betweer. architectural monuments and 
history. Its author is one of the very few men 
of wide scholarship and literary ability who have 
given some serious attention to architecture both 
in regard to its intrinsic interest and its con- 
nexion with and illustration of the history of 
cities and nations, and have studied to under- 
stand ite principles correctly and describe it 
accurately. In some respects we are disposed 
to say that Mr. Freeman stands alone among 
scholars and historians of the day, in England at 
least, in his architectural appreciations. It is 
positively refreshing, for instance, to find a 
writer, neither an architect nor a professed art- 
critic, estimating so correctly and contempta- 
ously as he does the rubbish which every visitor 
to Rome thinks himself bound to write and talk 
about St. Peter’s and the perfection of its “ pro- 
portions.” ‘ Inthe tourist mind,” as he observes, 
“it is received as a kind of moral duty to look 
on the Vatican Basilica as the noblest church in 
the world. We saw a small book of travels the 
other day in which the writer, after going 
through several cities of Italy, is on the point of 
declaring St. Vitale, at Ravenna, to be the finest 
thing he had seen on his journey. But he checks 
himself, and puts in a proviso 
only means after St. Peter’s. This is not a bad 





architecture; and it is this combination which 
gives the specialty to his book. He has 
nearly always a broad generalisation to give 
as to the associations and connexions, political 
and architectural, of the cities he takes us to. 
He sees Ravenna as the city which, above all 
others, ‘‘ keeps up the memory of the days which 
were alike Roman, Christian, and Imperial.” 
Gelnhausen reminds him that “to the trae 
student of universal history Rome is every- 
where.” At Pisa we are reminded of the change 
in her position by the receding of the coast-line, 
while it is suggested that as under new modes of 
communication new cities arise, so also old ones 
which have sunk may rise again, and Pisa may 
look to become, under the railway system, a 
great centre of communication by land, as she 
was formerly a great maritime town. The date 
of the Duomo at Pisa is discussed; but to a 
Northern inquirer the interest is not in the 
precise year of its foundation, “ but in the fact 


|that it is contemporary with Darham.” The | 


broad space in which the great group of the 
architectural monuments of Pisa stands is con- 





them their place in the history of art. The 
temples of Pastam are great and noble from 
any point of view. But they become greater 
and nobler as we run over the successive steps 
in the long series by which their massive columns 
and entablatures grew into the tall clusters and 
soaring arches of Westminster and Amiens.” A 
point touched upon in reference to the ancient 
theatre at Verona has a bearing on the questions 
of restoration, so much debated at present. The 
author remarks (p. 31) on the completeness of 
the internal ranges of seats, and the new look of 
some of them, as contrasting disagreeably with 
the ancient and dilapidated ranges of arches. 
“ But when we find that the practice of keeping 
them in repair has gone on unbroken through all 
ages down to our own, the custom itself becomes 
a part of the history of the building, a part as 
well worth ‘preserving as any other, and which 
helps in a forcible way to keep up the feeling of 
unbroken connexion with the past.” 

We are giad to give all recognition to the high 
standard of literary power, historical knowledge, 
and (to a great extent) of architectural criticism 


trasted with the precincts of our English which Mr. Freeman’s pages exhibit. A book of 
cathedrals. ‘“ Though there is at Pisa a distinct | this stamp, if it beeomes popular, cannot but 
ecclesiastical ‘quarter, its feeling is as unlike as | advance the interest in and comprehension of 
possible to that of an English cathedral-close. architecture among general readers. We regret 
In England the close is commonly something | to have to point out the serious drawback to the 


cut off from the city; in some cases the city | 
itself is something which has grown up outside | 
the close. At Pisa, though we are in an eccle- 
siastical quarter of the city, we still feel that we | 


its satellites were the work and possession of 


book in the nature of the illustrations supplied. 
These are photographs from the author’s own 
sketches, made in pen and ink on the spot (we 
presume). From a remark in his preface, that 


t, of course, he | are within the city, that the great church and | he fears ‘‘the result of the process bas been to 


exaggerate the necessary defects of the rough 


case of a man’s natural sense revolting against | its citizens, and not the separate domain of an | Sketches, and at the same time to take off some- 


the dogmas of his guide or his guidebook.” The | 
‘average tourist’s notions on the subject are 
probably much what are indicated in the letter 
-of the young lady in Clough’s poem :— 
“« Here we are, dearest Louise, with the seven-and-twenty 
b ! 
Sten am are all at Rome, and delighted, of course, with 
St. Peter's,” &c. 


We recommend toall the class of “tourists,” before 
they go into their next raptures about St. Peter’s, 
just to read Mr. Freeman’s criticism on it and 
them (pp. 198-200), and they will, perhaps, be 
enlightened. The absurdity of the “ proportions” 
idea about St. Peter’s has been commented on | 
frequently inourcolumns,and by oneortwoknown | 
professional writers on architecture ; but this is | 
really the first time we remember to have seen 
the point properly dealt with in a non-profes- 
sional book; and for that, at least, we may 
thank the author. 





| 


If the “sketches” in general are not likely to | 
be of much use to the average tourist, it is, 
because they would make far too large demands | 
on his historical knowledge and sympathies. To, 
persons of good general education going over | 
the same ground, who have not as yet given any | 
particular thought to the significance of archi- | 
tectural monuments except as mere adjancts to | 
the picturesque, or as “ fine buildings,” this 
book contains much that would be very sug- | 
gestive, and would open the minds of some of 
its readers to an interest in Italian cities beyond | 
what they have previously experienced. And | 
whilst such readers would learn from it more of | 
the architectural interest of the places they pass 
through than they before knew, it may be said 
that Mr. Freeman’s pages might, from an oppo- 
site point of view, be of some value to travelling 
architects in leading them to think more of the 
historical side of architecture, and of the his- 
torical interest and association and meaning of 
some famous buildings and cities. Of course 
there are those in the profession who require 
no assistance in estimating the value of this 
side of architectural study; but we must 
confess that in some records of architectural 
tours, written by architects of no little ability 
and eminence, this broad intellectual view of 
the subject is just what we seem to miss. 
There is nothing to be learned by the architect 
upon architecture, pur et simple, in Mr. Free- 
man’s pages; indeed, in regard to architectural 
detail we are inclined to suspect that his know. 
ledge is rather general than special, nor does he 
appear to be so familiar with the constructive 
basis of architecture as it is necessary for any 
one to be who is really intending to give de- 
finite instruction in regard to the art of building. 
Bat then this, as we have implied, is scarcely 
the object of the book. Mr. Freeman goes over 
the historic cities of Italy with the eyes at 
once of a student of history and a lover of 


* Historical and Architectural Studies, chiefly Italien. 





ecclesiastical prince’: and nothing could be) 
more significant than such a distinction. In | 
this kind of way the author constantly flashes 
for a moment a new light upon the relations of | 
buildings to their builders and to each other, 


thing from their life and force,” it appears that 
he is not without misgivings in regard to this 
part of the work. It is our duty to tell Mr. 
Freeman that the illustrations are a great deal 
worse than he seems to be aware of; so much so 


which makes his pages very suggestive. By way as to be a positive annoyance to any one withan 
of a more connected specimen of his style, and eye for drawing, and likely to have a very bad 


subject which has evidently suggested his | 
studies, we may quote the following remarks on | 
the advantages of renewed and comparative 
study of famous sites, from the chapter on 
‘* Aachen revisited ’’ :— 


/also as illustrating the kind of view of his effect (if any) on those who have not. We have 


no particular objection to mere roughness of 
sketches which are made on the spot, if it be 
roughness of the right sort; such sketches are 
often very piquant and vivid records of the 
impression made by the building upon the 


“ Sometimes, sgain, a visit to one place makes it almost | spectator. But the sketches given us by Mr. 


a duty to make a second visit to another place. Two or | 
more places are often so closely connected, that the | 
history of the one is imperfect without the history of the 
other. The connexion may be of various kinds. The 


which happened at one may have had a direct influence 
on the events which happened at another; the two places 
may actually stand to each other in the relation of sisters 


not so direct as this, may be none the Jess true and in- | 
structive. The two places may hold the came position in | 
the history of their respective countries, or of the times 

when they were severally most famous; the comparison 

may be instructive, through the likeness or unlikeness of 
the two physical sites, or of the buildings which have been 

raised upon them. In all these ways, whether by likeness 

or unlikeness, by direct cause and effect, or by mereanalogy, 

one place illustrates another, and the traveller is constantly 

led to form the fruitless wish that he could suddenly spirit 

himself from one spot to another far distant. The archi- 

tectural inquirer would be well pleased if he could place 

the apses of K6ln and Amiens side by side. He would be still 

better pleased if he could fly suddenly from the banks 

of the Wear to the banks of the Arno, and see the glories 

of Northern and Southern Romanesque, Durham snd 

Pisa, in successive hours. And he would be well pleased, 

again, on such a Utopian ramble, if he could stop on the 

way by the banks of the Rbine, and compare the metro- 

politan church of Germany, the stately and varied forms 

of the great minster at Mainz, with the buildings on each 

side of it, which have so much in common with it, and 

yet so much that is unlike. Here the connexion is only 

one of analogy and contrast. But when we stand in 8t. 

Mark’s, we feel that the analogy is imperfect, because we 

cannot see at the same glance its parent church at Con- 

stantinople, and its daughter church at Périgueux. In all 

these ways one spot illustrates another; and as, even in 

the days of electric telegraphs, the laws of time and space 

cannot be wholly got rid of, the best thing is to take 
every opportunity of seeing one of two places thus con- 
nected with a mind still full of the memories of the 
other.” 

This is the spirit in which to read architectural 
history, no doubt, and to make it seem a real and 
living part of the great course of human affairs. 
And the author carries his principle into prac- 
tice, as indeed we have already indicated. 
Among some other suggestive comparisons we 
may mention that in which the likeness between 
the early towers of our own country and the 
Italian campaniles is touched upon (p. 16), and 
they are characterised as differing, “not as 
members of two different classes, but only as 
highly-finished examples of one class differ from 
ruder examples of the same”; and the closing 
paragraph of the very interesting chapter on 
“Greece in Italy,” in which it is observed, 
speaking of the remains at Pastum, that “the 
ad-viration and reverence which they awaken in 
the mind of the mere classical purist is cold beside 


Freeman are not only destitute of anything 
like artistic feeling and style, but they display 
a grotesque indifference to perspective, which 


| Same great names may be common to both; the events no man with a trained hand and eye, and accus- 


tomed (if we may use the expression) to think in 
perspective, could possibly fall into, even in the 


| or of child to parent. Or, again, the connexion, though | roughest and moat hasty sketch. We have only 


to refer to the sketches facing pp. 29, 142, and 
215, to justify us in saying that to publish these 
as architectural illustrations amounts to a want 
of respect on the part of the author towards all 
those of his readers who have any knowledge of 
drawing. Some are better, but the very best, such 
as those facing pp. 209 and 250, are merely pass- 
able ; they have not groes faults, but they are des- 
titute of that “ touch ” and style which an artistic 
sketcher will put into his roughest work. Mr. 
Freeman hopes to follow the present book by 
others of a similar kind, going over other 
ground. We shall heartily welcome sach 
publications, on literary grounds; but we do 
earnestly counsel Mr. Freeman not again to be 
his own artist—unless he will take lessons in 
drawing first. 








NEGLECTED ARCHITECTURAL 
BIOGRAPHY. 
(NOTES AND MS. MATERIALS.) 


We recently picked up on a book.-stall the 
two volumes vf “ Milizia’s Lives of Celebrated 
Architects, Ancient and Modern,” as translated 
from the Italian by Mrs. Edward Cresy, the wife 
of the architect and architectural writer of that 
name, who was one of the original members of 
the precursor society that pioneered the way for 
the establisi ment of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. In these volumes we found between 
the leaves a number of MS. notes, on slips, con- 
taining data of a useful kind concerning British, 
Continental, and American architects, several of 
whose biographies are as yet unwritten, lists of 
some of their works, and the dates of their 
birth and death. In the volame in question 


there is also a number of marginal notes or cor- 
rections relating to the text, and in reference to 
blunders committed through ignorance or over- 
sight. In the index to the second volume, con- 
taining the names of the architects (whose lives 
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author of the MS. notes has inserted, or | that wretchedly-kept cemetery, was in a much 
added, under each respective initial letter, the | injared condition. Mrs. Cresy’s translation of 
names of the architects of whom no notice was | Milizia’s work contains a number of notes 
given in Milizia’s work, and of several others | and notices of buildings erected in England 


living towards theend of theeighteenth,and inthe 
first half of the presentcentury. The intention 
of the writer of the notes would appear to have 
been the preparation of a new edition of the 
lives of the architects, carried down to the 


present day, and written on the basis of | 


Milizia’s work. The last English architect 
whose name was inserted in the lists made, 
is Augustus Welby Pagin, 1852, signifying the 


date of his death; and preceding this are the | 


names of an Irish and a Continental architect, 
Sir Richard Morrison, 1849, and Bianchi, 1850, 
the years in which these architects died. Among 
the memorabilia there is a list of the London 


clubs and other public institutions, and a list of | 
several noble mansions existing and destroyed ; | 


the architects of the two former, and the styles of | 
architecture in which they are built. References 
are given in several instances to volumes in 
which some materials may be found, or the 
sources to which the compiler of the data is in- 
debted for the names he has furnished of archi- 
tects hitherto overlooked, or scantily noticed 
during their lifetime. Among these are some 
names, British, Irish, and foreign, of whom we 
have ourselves furnished some brief biographies | 
in the Builder. Again, there are names of archi- 

tects of eminence in their day, docketed for 


notice, and living many years into the present | 


century, who have hitherto obtained bat slight 


passing notice, though their architectural works | 


are the admired of thousands. Of some of the 
latter class the present writer possesses MS. 
materials and docketed sources of information 
which will be made available some day for a 
comprehensive notice of these architects’ lives 
and works, if health, time, and otker circum- 
stances favour the task. 

In the MS. slips in Milizia’s book we find 
among others the following brief interesting 
particulars of two English architects, whose 
buildings are well known, though their names 
are seldom mentioned,—Porden and Latrobe,— 
the latter, thongh English by birth, was an 
American architect by practice. “ William 
Porden was architect of two buildings of note 
for their unusual character,;and one of them 
also for its magnitude. The first is the riding- 
house at the Pavilion at Brighton, erected about 
1800 in the Moorish style, with a circular court 
or rotunda covered in by a skylight dome. The 


| during the Middle Ages. The additional matter 
also comprises a great part of the life of Sir 
Christopher Wren, and a number of short me- 
moirs of English architects who flourished mostly 
in the last century. For the additional matter, 
the lady translator says in her preface, she is 
| indebted to the memoranda of a professional 


architect. Her auxiliary most likely was her 





own beloved husband, Edward Cresy, who at 
that day hailed from the same address as herself, 
6, Suffolk-street, Pall-mall. Edward Cresy and | 
_G. L. Taylor, architects, were conjointly authors | 
of the well-known “ Architectural Antiquities 
of Rome,” “ Revived Architecture of Italy,” and 
“ Architecture of the Middle Ages at Pisa,” &c. 





One of the singular blunders made in Milizia’s 


————_.. 
forty years ago, the Dake of Sussex visited the. 
town, the after-dinner orators who dilated on the 
young town dwelt almost solely upon the shippin 

trade, and appeared to look to it, and to the ghi : 
building yards then begun, as the sheet-ano ” 
of the future prosperity of the young town 

which had scarcely church, chapel, or settled 
place of worship. It is fally thirty-five years 
ago since the addition of foundries and ironworks 
on a scale of some magnitude to the youn 

town by a firm—that of Bolckow & Vaughan = 
whose name is now historically associated with 
a@ new departure in the iron trade, Gradually 
these works, and others commenced near them. 
three years later, grew, and for eight or ning 
years Middlesbrough’s fortunes varied with a 
critical period of the iron trade. Eventually 

the need and the demand for iron, and especialiy 
the exhaustion of ironfields, caused a search to 
be commenced for ironstone. In Cleveland, the 


work, and marked by the writer of the MS. notes | firm we have named prosecuted it with vigour 
in that work, is the including of Benjamin and eventually, twenty-six years ago, what is 
Jonson, “ Rare Ben,” the bricklayer, poet and known as the “commercial discovery of the 


‘dramatist, among the architects whose lives Cleveland ironstone” became an accomplished 


are given. Ben Jonson’s life, however, in fact, and the second epoch in the growth of the 
the work under notice, is compressed into a few young town thereafter commenced. The iron 
lines, and, by way of finis, his celebrated epitaph | trade of the North from thence took a 
in Westminster Abbey shines in capitals. ‘leap forward, and it became the factor, 

Whether the volumes which have suggested | determining the rate of growth of the town and 
our remarks were “lost, stolen, or strayed,” or | also the prosperity of other and allied trades. 
came into the second-hand-book market in the Adjoinmg and around Middlesbrough lay the 


legitimate way, after passing under the anc- 
tioneer’s hammer, on decease of their owner, we 
know not. 





THE PROGRESS OF MIDDLESBROUGH. 
ON-TEES. 

MippLesprouGn bas more than once been 
described as the Chicago of the North; but its 
growth has been unlike that of the great | 
American city, and the causes which have led | 
to its present extent and importance are widely 
different from those moulding the destinies of its 
supposed prototype. It has not had so abso- 
lutely sudden a growth, nor one so wholly un- 
| checked, and the cause of its foundation is only 

partly the cause of its present prosperity, which, 
| in great measure, is due to the second of the two 
| great causes of the upgrowth of the towns in the 
| North. Middlesbrough, though coal-begot, has 
| been nurtured till it has attained its present 
‘importance by iron; but the causes of its intro. 
duction to the latter were brought about by no 
| accident, as has long been supposed. Indeed, 





other, Eaton Hall, in Cheshire, for the Earl of | no town in Britain had for so long the parental 
Grosvenor, afterwards first Marquis of West. | care of its founders, and few have derived greater 
minster, one of the most extensive private | advantages from the situation. But still the 
mansions in England, in the Gothic style of the | story of its growth is a wonderfal one, and one 
time, but with more of the ecclesiastical than | which, as every year increases its extent, is 




























domestic character. A folio volume of views of | 
its interior as well as exterior was published by | 
Clarke in 1826. Porden died in Berners-street, | 
September 14, 1822, aged about sixty-seven, was | 
father of Eleanor Anne Porden, author of two! 
poems, ‘The Veils,’ 1816, a production akin to | 
Darwin’s ‘ Botanic Garden,’ and ‘Richard 

Ceur de Lion,’ 1822.” The following memo. | 
randum in relation to the above is added :— 

“ Patney Park (New Vit. Brit.), Villa for Beilby 

Thompson; capital plan, elevation in meagre | 
style (church at Brixton—Doric, with tower at 

altar end, by his nephew—Porden).” Theabove 

materials by the author of the MS. notes are | 
partly compiled from other sources and partly 

original. Of Latrobe are the following memo- 

randa, with a reference :— Born 1763, son of | 
an English Moravian preacher, wa; originally 

brought up as an architect. Went to America 

in 1795 (in consequence of being unsettled by 
his wife’s death), where he had an uncle in 

Philadelphia; died of yellow fever, September 3, | 
1820.” A list of the public buildings he designed | 
in America is appended, and a memorandaom, | 
“his son’s,” indicating, we suppose, that they | 
were worthy of notice. 

As half a century has passed since Mrs. 
Cresy’s translation of Milizia’s work appeared, 
it may not be amiss here to say a few words | 
concerning that work. The author, Francesco | 
Milizia, was a somewhat voluminous writer, and | 
the author of cognate works to the one under | 
notice. He was born at Oria, a small city of 
Terra d’Otranto, in Naples, as far back as 1725, 
and he died in the city of Rome in 1798. Mrs. 
Cresy’s translated volumes are dedicated to the 
well-known Sir John Soane, the architect, and 
past Professor of Architecture in the Royal 
Academy. He is buried in the old graveyard of 
St. Giles’s, adjoining Old St. Pancras churchyard, 
and his costly monument, when we last visited 





yearly more worth the telling. 

On the site of its first houses, there stood, in 
the ancient days, a priory dedicated to St. Hilda, 
and given by Robert de Brus, of Skelton Castle, 
to Whitby. The chapel fell into decay after the 
Reformation, but the attached graveyard con- 
tinued in use down to a much later date. Fifty 
years ago, however, there was one farmhouse only 
on the present site of Middlesbrough, into whose 
walls the rains of the priory, it is stated, had 
been built. It stood remote, melancholy, and 
alone, not far from the winding and uncertain 
stream of the Tees, and it was not till after the 
opening of the first public railway and the search 
for a place for coal shipment, that there seemed 
a possibility of the growth of even a village on 
the site. In search of such a place for the ship- 
ment of South Durham coal, the promoters fixed 
upon Middlesbrough, and in 1829 seven enter- 
prising Quakers purchased some 500 acres of 
Jand, and so laid the foundation of the town of 
Middlesbrough, in what was then a “ barren, 
naked spot.” In the following year the primal 
and still the only public railway—the Stockton 
and Darlington—was extended to the little vil- | 
lage, and, by the shipment of coals, the young 
community began its first stage of growth. The 
huts in which the coal.trimmers and builders 
lived began to be replaced by decent cottages, 
one of which, in what is now West-street, bears 
an inscription that it was erected in April, 1830, 
and was “the first house in the new town of 
Middlesbrough-upon- Tees.” Its growth was 
slow but sure, and, steadily fostered by its 
parental owners and by the railway company, it 
gradually acquired the dimensions of a town. 
Early, gas lighted its streets; and in that 
same year—1834—it commenced manufactures 
by establishing and working a pottery, and also 
by commencing the iron trade on a miniature 





scale by the erection of a foundry. Still, when, 


great seams of the Cleveland ironstone, and 
these have been yearly tapped with increasing 
energy until now there are drawn from thence 
above six million tons of ironstone yearly, from 
a district in which, up to 1850, a few hundred or 
at most a few thousand tons was the annual 
output. To smelt this, there was no blast 
furnace in the Cleveland district up to that dis- 
covery, and only some thirty-six in the whole of 
the North of England; but gradually, with the 
growth of iron-mining, there was an equal 
growth of furnaces, and now of these dark and 
costly indices to prosperity about 160 are 
erected in the north-eastern district, and na- 
turally, of the prosperity these indicate, Middles- 
brongh became the centre and the emporium, 
These blast furnaces were erected first at Mid- 
diesbrougb, then they crept to Eston, a little to 
the east, near which the ironstone had been 
discovered, then to the west, across the Tees, and 
now their blast flames may be seen along!a 
large part of the boundary of Cleveland. Next 
paddling furnaces and rolling-mills in a fully 
correspording ratio were erected, not only in 
Cleveland, but in the adjacent district, until the 
four hundred previously known in the north had 
been more than multiplied fivefold, and the 
whole district may be said to be permeated with 
the wealth and the influence created by this 
great industry. 

That change bocame marked most in Middles- 
brough. The discovery of ironstone was made 
at a time when the town was very small and 
comparatively insignificant. One dusky little 
church graced the corner of the market-place, 
with a Wesleyan chapel fronting it ; one rowed 
boat did daty to ferry the passengers over the 
Tees ; and two or three trains daily brought in 
the rest of the passenger traffic. The popula- 
tion had increased from 383 in 1831 to 5,709 in 
1841, and again by 1851 to 7,893, then governed 
ander an Improvement Act. Under the reign of 
the Iron King the town shot forward rapidly in 
population, increasing to 18,273 in 1861, again in 
another decade to 39,434, and now its population 
is estimated at 50,000. Institutions were founded, 
the town was incorporated and began to increase 
in every way in @ ratio certainly unexcelled in 
the history of the growth of towns. Its ship- 
ments of coal and coke slightly decreased because 
of the additional enormous demand for fuel for 
ironworks; but the exports of other goods 
leapt by bounds upwards, rising, for instance, 
from 390,6501. in 1864, to above three millions 
sterling in ten years’ time. The 600 acres com- 
prised in its town bounds were added to till now 
they number 2,600 acres. The streets have grown 
till those dedicated to the public now number 
abont 100, and extend in length above fourteen 
miles. Its debt has grown also, butas it may be 
said to be only about a fifth of its rateable value, 
it is as yet within bounds. The two places of 
worship in the pre-iron days are now succeeded 
by more than two dozen. A station at vast 
cost is being built to provide for the two-score 
trains that daily enter the town, and the pas- 
senger traffic is also catered for by steam-ferries, 
which daily convey to and fro nearly 1,000 
persons: river-boats also largely swelling the 
ranks of the travelling public. Every year 
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the free library issues some 40,000 volumes, 
and about 6,000 persons enter weekly its two 
reading-rooms. Its public-houses now number 
with their subsidiary places of sale nearly seven. 
score; the police cases number above 2,000 
yearly. Its shipyards turn out from twelve to 
sixteen steam-vessels annually; the blast fur- 
naces within the bounds of the port have a 
monthly “make” of pig-iron, even in these 
depressed times, of above 100,000 tons, and one 
alone of its large rolling-mills can manufacture 
1,000 tons of rails weekly. 

It has lavishly rewarded with wealth the 
owners and the firms who assisted in its de- 
velopment, The firm which laid the foundation 
of the iron trade has been succeeded by a com- 
pany which employs 10,000 men where a few 
score were employed ; it works half dozen iron- 
mines and works where two were once; and it 
is now, at a vast cost, building Bessemer works 
to introduce the steel manufacture into Cleve- 
land. The company mines at a dozen col- 
lieries, consumes nearly half a million tons of 
coke, and produces at its various works a quarter 
of a million tons of pig iron, besides farming 
thousands of acres of land, owning steamers, 
iron-mines, and limestone quarries. Similar, if 
not equal, development has been known by other 
of the early firms, and they have shown that 
they have not been unforgetful of the source of 
their wealth. This industrial development, it 
may be remarked, has not ended in the bounds 
of the town, though it has known the greatest 
extent there. From Stockton to Saltburn, how- 
ever, it may be generically said that it has 
either lined the banks of the River Tees with 
blast-furnaces and rolling-mills, or caused the 
kills a little to the south of that stream to be 
honeycombed in the search for ironstone, whilst 
the whole district of Cleveland has known such an 
influx of population within a generation as is 
almost unparalleled. 

At present the town and the district are under 
@ cloud. There had been in a period of pro. | 
longed intense demand for iron an eagerness to 
invest in ironworks, and thus, when that demand 
was passing away, there was a large addition to 
the productive capacity as well as to the mannu- 
facturing capacity. Prices in that period of 
intense demand were forced up for all kinds of 





iron goods, and they reached at last so great a 
height that the demand in part was diverted and | 


in part abated. Hence last year and this came 
to the district and found it with lessened needs 
and greater powers of production, and the result 
of this is known in the crisis which came upon 
Cleveland with increasing intensity until some 
of the firms fell before it,—and of this strain 
Middlesbrough has felt the chiefforce. Naturally, 
works have been closed, mines have been laid in, 
but these are temporary measures the result of 
which is to lessen the supply to what is believed 
to be the temporarily-lessened demand. With 
the revival of the need for iron, with the com- 
mencement in other countries of another era of 
railroad making, and with the general recupera- 
tion of our own home trade, there will arise a 
renewed inquiry for iron goods,—if not on so 
intense or so large a scale as was known three 
yesrs ago. No district in the world has greater 
facilities for the supply of that demand than 
that of which Middlesbrough is the centre, 
for nature has prodigally endowed it with 
all the materials for iron manufacture near 
to it. It possesses one of the largest fields 
of ironstone in the world; it has close to it the 
immense coal.fields of South Durham, which 
yield an annual output of coal greater than any 
other district; and it has also the limestone of 
South Durham to flux its ironstone with, so that 
its raw materials are abundant as well as 
admirable. Thus favourably circumstanced by 
nature for manufacture, possessing full facilities 
for sending off its manufactures, and having con. 
fidence in itself, its men, and its proved resources, 
there are no bounds that may yet be set to the 
extent of the fature growth of Middlesbrough. 








Pall of a Roof at n.— Shortly 
before eight o’clock on Thursday, the 28th nlt., 
the roof of the winding-room connected with Pro- 
vidence Mill, Church, near Accrington, suddenly 
fell, without any warning. Many persons were at 
work in the room at the time, and the roof broke 
through the floor into the weaving-shed. Four 
persons were seriously injured, and several 
slightly wounded by the falling slates and 
stones. The cause of the accident is thought to 
be the giving way of the outer wall of the 





winding-room. 


MODERN TYRANTS. 


WE printed in our last number a simple state- 
ment of facts in to a “ dispute” which 
has occurred between Messrs. Doulton & Co., the 
eminent pottery manufacturers, and the O 
tive Bricklayers’ Society (see p. 961, ante), 
which has resulted for the present in the strike 
of the bricklayers in their employ, and in the 
enforcement of that state of thinge, on the part 
of the Society, by the modern phase of unjast 
(good authority seems to say, illegal), coercion 
which is euphoniously termed “ picketing.” 
This sort of incident is now unfortunately too 
familiar any more to raise in the minds of many 
persons the mingled astonishment and indigna- 
tion which the earlier development of the system 
aroused among those who now seem to regard it 
as part of the nature of things ; and persons who 
would call themselves philosophers, and whose 
names appear in the fore-front of important lite- 
rary publications as the prophets of modern 
political and social advancement, will go out of 
their way to give such assistance as the posses- 
sion of literary power places in their hands to 
this kind of proceeding, and uphold the right of 
the injured working-man “ peacefully to picket ”’ 
such buildings as are carried on by his employer 
in any way which does not approve iteelf to his 
limited sense of his own interests. We may not 
be philosophers, possibly ; but retaining, as we 
believe we do, some certain commonplace per- 
ceptions in regard to what constitates common 
sense and common justice, we cannot pass over 
without one more word in the cause of those old- 
fashioned qualities an incident which seems to 
bring the wrong side of trade-unionism into such 
undesirable and discreditable relief. 

Now, let any impartial reader just consider 
what is the real bearing of the case we refer to. 
Messrs. Doulton & Co. are manufacturers who 
have achieved a great commercial success in 
their line of business, by, as far as we have any 
means of judging, perfectly legitimate methods ; 
by the exercise of ability, forethought, and 
energy. Those who achieve such a success, in 
benefiting themselves almost necessarily benefit 
the community also, by giving a stimulus to the 
employment of operatives, and furnishing advan. 
tages to the buyer. Bat the particular firm in 
question have done more than this: they have 
not only succeeded commercially, by establish. 
ing @ reputation for good workmanship and 
materials, but they have given an important 
stimulus to the revival of a very beautiful branch 
of art workmanship, and by their enterprise in 
finding out and employing talented persons, and 
establishing a school of art-pottery, they have 
succeeded in producing work which is admitted 
by the most exigeant of art-critics and connois- 
seurs to be equal to anything of its kind which 
is to be found among the productions of the best 
schools of art-pottery that have existed. This 
firm, in the process of extending their establish- 
ment, erect two new buildings, in the decoration 
of which they are naturally and properly desiroas 
that the art which they have made a specialty 
should be represented in the best possible form, 
in the shape of well-executed terra-cotta work. 
The difficulties of this work, when used as 
architectural decoration, are known to all who 
have any experience on the subject. The 
twisting and alteration of bulk in the material, 
consequent on the process of firing, render it 
extremely difficult to ensure a true corre- 
spondence of lines and joints in the finished 
work, success being dependent upon great 
care in the adjustment of the modelling, so 
that the various pieces may form a correct fit, 
as we may say, when burnt, and upon tkeir 
accurate placing and fitting subsequently. As 
it is useless to expect the requisite delicacy from 
ordinary bricklayers, two skilled workmen accus- 
tomed to this work, and who have made it their 
special study, are employed to doit. Hereupon 
arises the grievance of the worshipfal Society of 
Bricklayers. Not the slightest possible injury 
has been done to them: it does not appear that 
the two skilled hands even displaced two ordinary 
bricklayers ; they were an addition to the staff : 
and as to the main point, the proceedings of 
Messrs. Doulton were a direct benefit to the 
bricklayers, in giving them extensive employ- 
ment on a large job. But the cause of offence 
was that men were employed who were superior 
in skill to the members of the Bricklayera’ 
Society, and could do what they could not do: a 
thing not to be tolerated. Not that the case was 
openly stated in this way: that would have been 
far too straightforward a proceeding for the 
Society. In order to bring their complaint 


formally within the usual trade-anion rules, a 
pretext was got up, which those who made i: 
must have known to be practically a deliberate 
falsehood, that “‘ plasterers” were being employed 
on what was by right bricklayers’ work. The 
fact apparently was that the obnoxious men had 
formerly started in life as plasterers, but that 
they had long since given themselves to the 
special business of terra-cotta fixing, and had in 
that capacity been regularly employed on some 
of the best work of that kind that has been 
done in London. They had committed, however, 
the unpardonable sin of being superior workmen 
to the Society of Bricklayers, and the members 
of that enlightened body are accordingly for- 
bidden to work any Jonger on Messrs. Doulton’s 
building, unlees the latter will be content with 
bad work instead of good. 

Sach is the plain English of as pretty a story 
of petty insolence, narrowness, and class pre- 
judice as could well be made up. One is 
inclined to ask, in reading such an account, 
whether we really live in a civilised country 
and under the operation of impartial laws. The 
very temperately-worded letter in which Messrs. 
Doulton called attention to the case in the Dai’y 
News was headed, whether by the writers or 
the newspaper people we do not know, “ A Trade 
Dispute.” Dispute, indeed! How is that term 
to be applied to a case in which the whole of the 
common sense and justice of the matter are on 
the side which is comparatively powerless, and 
the whole force of ignorance, prejudice, and 
pigheadedness, plus the coercive forceof numbers, 
onthe other side? That is not a “trade dispute,” 
it is ‘trade oppression.” We have never been 
unjust to trade unions; have never questioned 
the desirability of combinations for mutual pro- 
tection of common interests in the case of opera- 
tives, any more than in the case of professions. 
But the working classes seem utterly incapable 
of seeing, or are determined not to see, the line 
which separates legitimate defence of their own 
interests from infringement of the interests and 
the freedom of others. Their principle, or at 
all events their practice, is “ Heads I win 
tails you lose.” The simple moral justice of 
the case is this: any manor body of men have no 
doubt a right to refuse to work upon any bat 
their own terms. Men who refused to work 
with A and B, because A and B are superior 
workmen to themselves, and consequently com- 
mand a special position and higher wages, would 
be no better than fools for their pains,—would 
probably in the end injure themselves by putting 
a heavy drag upon trade and investment, and 
would show a despicable spirit of selfishness and 
indifference to the real good of the community, 
which is concerned in getting all work done as 





well as it is possible to do it. They would, 
| however, have a right to do this if they chose ; 
| bat their right of action ceases with themselves. 
| One man has no more right to forcibly prevent 
| another from undertaking work which he himself 
| does not choose toundertake, than he hasa right to 
pick his pocket. This has of course been said 
over and over again; bat the evil is unabated, 
| and it is in the interests of the public at large, 
| in the interests of art, in the interests of pro. 
gress generally, that we ask once more,—How 
| long is this sort of thing to be tolerated? The 
_kind of principle on which such an action as that 
of the Bricklayers’ Society referred to is based 
is literally that which has been satirically put 
,into the mouth of an American expounder of 
| the law of the land,—‘“ You canaot take such 
| and such a course, because this is a free country, 
and the majority won’t allow it.” We laugh at 
that as an absurd exaggeration of what the 
‘application of universal liberty might, under 
| certain circumstances, result in; but it is no 
, more than the literal statement of the principle 
| upon which the progress of building is regulated 
by the enlightenment of trade unions. The tem- 
porary victimising of a highly respectable and 
able firm, ina manner the most grossly unjust, 
is in itself a serious matter ; but it is a still more 
serious thing to reflect that, upon this principle, 
every improvement in the carrying outof the higher 
class of builders’ work might be put a check to, 
or the most vexatious and undesirable restriction 
put upon it, solely to serve the selfish ends of the 
least educated portion of the community, or 
rather, to serve what they imagine to be their 
interests, which are, in fact, certain in the long 
ran to be injured by such an illogical course of 
proceeding, though it is apparently useless to 
offer to argue the point with people who appear 
to have nothing but ignorance and obstinacy to 
Oppose to reason and considerations of fair 
dealing. 
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It is therefore in the public interest, in the 
widest sense (including that of the offenders 
themselves), that we wish to give some promi- 
nence to a flagrant instance of the tyrauny of the 
many ; to point out that we are now in the position 
of having to as almost a necessary 
and inevitable matter, a style of proceeding on the 
part of certain trade societies which is subversive 
of the common interests of society at large, and 
which, if carried on by any body of professional 
men in the kingdom, would be denounced by the 
unanimous voice of public opinion as base, 
selfish, and tyrannical; and to ask how long it 
is to be tolerated that any body of men are, for 
their own purposes, to be permitted to carry out 
measures towards others which are contrary to 
common sense and common honesty, and which, 
whatever temporary standing-ground the present 
state of the law may afford them, are morally 
as completely at variance with the duty of one 
man to another, and to the State, as house- 


breaking or garotting. 





| way on the deck, and to enable a good look-out 


the two vacant centre ranks of the platform 
the foot - passengers to the top of the 
left-hand girder. The outgoing traffic wil] 
move on to the boat, the boat will leave for the 
opposite shore, the platform be raised to its first 
position, its freight transferred to the roadway, 
and the repeated. To accomplish this a 
hydraulic engine of 25-borse-power is employed 
supplied with steam by vertical boilers, 4 ft. Gin. 
diameter, by 12 ft. 6 in. high, and having an 
accumulator with a 1 ft. 8 in. ram of 20 ft, 
stroke, loaded to 750 lb. per square inch, whence 
the hydraulic pressure pipes are laid to the 
valve-house on the stage, where the power ig 
split up between four hydraulic presses, 1 ft, 


THE THAMES STEAM FERRY. 


Tue Society of Engineers recently visited the 
works of the Thames Steam Ferry Company, 
now in progress at Wapping and Rotherhithe, 
on which occasion Mr. Waller, the managing 
director, read a paper descriptive of the works. 
He said that the boats, of which the Jessie May 
is one, are built by Messrs. Edwards & Symes at 
their yard at Cabitt-town. The Jessie May is 
an iron-built vessel 52 ft. in length, 42 ft. in 
width on deck, and 8 ft. Yin. indepth. With 
the exception of a slight curve in her sides, the 
vessel is nearly rectangular, and she can be pro- 
pelled in either direction, being fitted with a 
rudder at each end. She has two separate sets | ram and 15 ft. stroke. To ensure the horizontality 
of steering gear, each of which is worked from | of the platform the presses are fixed horizontally 
the top of each paddle-box, so as to give clear | on the cast-iron columns at the side of the lift, 
and their rams on each side connected by stout 
connecting-rods, so that the one cannot move 
without the other ; 1}in. pitched chain passes over 
two sheaves on each ram, one on the cylinder 


te be kept. In order further to obviate 
deck obstraction, the funnels, of which there 
are two, are placed on each sponson near the 
paddle-boxes, The whole deck is thus left clear; end, then round a pulley on the platform, and 
for three rows of wagons and carts, there being | the chain end is made fast to the fixed girders on 








THE STRIKE AT MESSRS. DOULTON’S. 

Srr,—Will you kindly grant me a little space in your | 
valuable colnmns for a few comments on what I hold to be | 
a piece of modern despotism, a perverted right, and an | 
insult to the high tone of Bricklayers’ Trade Unionism? | 
The origin of this turn-out has been well published in | 
almost every paper; that the facts there stated are true, | 
I have po doubt, I being ina position to obtain proof of 
their accuracy, as secretary of a trade-union lodge at the 
time. 

Now, sir, under what pretext did this strike originate, 
and what say the rules of the London Order on this 
sutmect ? 

it appears that two men, originally plasterers, were put 
to set terra cotta (it is said by the firm to be terra cotta 
that would require greater skill than the bricklayer could 
prodnee ; I will say more on this by and by). The rules of 
the Order say that the committee of any branch shall 
have power to authorise any member or members to 
strike work, if the employer attempts to reduce the rate 
of wages, to increase the hours of labour, or to put 
persons to lay Jricks who are not of the trade. Now, 
sir, if those in authority can class terra cotta as bricks, 
then they have a pretext for this strike, but, since it is 
not bricks, nor anything akin to bricks, those that autho- 
rised this strike lay themselves open to public censure. 
Why? Because a man has been placed in a position to 
examine the rules of any society that shall apply to him 
for registration before placing it on the Government 
Register; and any society so registered misapplying its 
rules, to the intimidation and injury of any person or 
persons, lays itself open to censure. But there must 
be reason for this strike, some will say ; and some will ask— 
does the whole of this society acquiesce with the action 
taken by those in authority ? I cannot answer for the 
whole society, but I know that the executive approve of | 
it; and this 1s where I blame bricklayers, the majority of 
whom approve of everything done by the E. C., being too 
indolent to question their policy. Now for what I cor- | 
ceive to be the reason for this strike. Three years have | 
passed away without any material agitation on the part of 
Buildimg Operative Trace Societies. It is well known by 
the leaders of these societies that on occasions like the 
present, should they be successful in carrying out their 
object, they will obtain a greater amount of popularity, | 
which will assist them not only to retain their present 
positions, but help them in the futare should an oppor- | 
tunity present itself of further advancemept, or in the 
question of a bonus. 

Now, at the present time, the leaders of this strike can 
be contijent of success. Why? Because there never was 
such a demand for bricklayers in the history of the olde-t 
unionist as at the present; thereture, if the members do 
not (and I would urge that they should) insist on the 
E. C, putting an end to this disgraceful bit of tyranny, it 
is plain that Messrs. Doulton must give in tothe con- 
ditions of the strike. 

Now, as to the assertion that bricklayers are not sufli- | 
ciently skilled to fix terra cotta. This may apply to the 
men engaged at the time on the works; but I can venture 
to say that, if Messrs. Doulton wished for bricklayers to 
set it, there are are plenty to be found. If skilled labour 
is required in an especial degree, I can advise Messrs. 
Doulton, and all other employers in want thereof, to apply 
to no better place than to the President of the Brick- 
layers’ Technical Education Class, 29, Castie-street, St. 
Martin’s-lane, where | am sure a genuine article will be 
supplied. And here, again, I would deplore the apathy 
displayed’ by the leading brick'ayer unionists towards 
these classes. Had they come to the front when, at the 
beginning of the present year, I begred (through your 
columns) for their co-operation, they migbt have earned a 
name that would have been revered by posterity; they 
would have been helping forward a movement that would 
have raised the bricklayer in the eyes of architects and 
employers; and the bricklayer, in the confidence of his 
ability, would have repudiated the published statement 
that he wes behind the plasterer in skili. Let our leaders 
look more to those objects that have for their aim the 
advancement of the general interest of the trade, and 
these acts of despotic tyranny will become a thing of the 

past, trade unions will then be looked up to by respect- 
able and aspiring young men, and they will be appreciated 
by all seusible people. 

I hope, sir, that my few remarks may not bein vain: but 
conduce to the speedy termination of what ; 
minded Eoglishmen will call a disgraceful affair, 

Pasi keretuawiet eager kis ee 
of the London lodge, . ob dtr iata tring | 





Artisans’ Dwellings at Walsall. — 
Walsall Town Council agreed, on the 4th Ale: 
to apply the Artisans’ Dwellings Act toa part 
of the town containing 119 dwellings and 
between 500 and 600 inhabitants. 


| but one or two vehicles at a time, and except by | 


besides ample room for passengers and goods. which the presses are supported. The pulleys 
Each vessel will ascommodate twelve two-horse | onthe platform are pitched to fit the links of 
vans, and possess @ carrying capacity of 50 tons. the chain, and are keyed on two strong shafts 
The engine-room, skylights, and hatches are which pass under the platform from one side of 
placed between the cart tracks, aud the whole of the lift to the other, and which shafts rotate as 
the machinery works clear of the deck beams. the platform is raised or lowered. The two 
The vessel is fitted at each end with a hinged ends of each shaft must rotate simultaneously, 
platform, which is raised and lowered by chains and the two rams on each side can only move in 
aud winches, and which form, when hoisted up, unison. For convenience in event of repairs, 
the end bulwarks, and, when lowered, <= counect- &c., the platform is formed into a pontoon which 
ing piece between the boat and the landiog-stage would float even with 150 tons added to its own 
over which the traffic will pass from boat to weight. The screw columns, jetties, &c., were core 
shore and vice versi. The boats draw 2 ft.6 in. tracted for by Mr. John Gibson, and were chiefly 
of water, and consequently cannot approach manufactured by Messrs. Hawks, Crawshay, 
within 170 ft. of the Wapping Wharf at low & Co.,of Gateshead. The hydraulic machinery 
water spring. An intervening bridge or prow was made by the East Ferry-road Engineering 
was necessary, but the Thames Conservancy Company, of Millwall. 

would not allow of any which had not aclear ‘The wall foundations were built in sections; 
height of 8 ft. above Trinity high water. The under the accumulator and engine-house a solid 
rise and fall of the Thames at ordinary spring mass of concrete has been filled in 26 ft. thick, 
tides is 20 ft. It was an engineering problem, extending over the whole surface, to receive the 
therefore, to devise a safe and expeditious heavy weight to be putupon it. The engine and 
means of transferring a boatload of horses accuwulator-house, with chimney-shaft 75 ft. 
and vehicles as well as foot-passengers, high from the ground line, were built first, the 
weighing some 50 tons, through a vertical river wall coped with Cornish granite; the part 
distance of 28 ft. from the boai’s deck to the under the jetty being at the height of 8 ft. above 
floor of a fixed jetty, ard to lower a similar load Trinity high-water mark, as required by the 
from the jetty to the boat at least once every Thames Conservancy Board, the other portion 
quarter of an hour. The well-known hydraulic being 6 ft. above high water, to comply with 
lift apparatus, with asingle ram, could only deal recent instructions from the Metropolitan and 
with the trafiic in detail, taking up and down Local Boards of Works. 

In consequence of the river wall being carried 
providing some six or eight of such lifts, and a up so high, and the bad foundations extending 
large floating stage on which the traflic to and over the whole site, the directors, after careful 
from the boats might be received, there was no, consideration, decided to build vaults under the 
possibility of the work being done in the quarter roadway from Wapping High-street to the jetty, 
of an hour interval. Mesers. Clark & Stanfield and this portion of the work is now completed ; 
proposed to bring the boat between two rows of the foundations for the walla have been carried 
hydraulic rams, somewhat similar to their Vic- down to the depth of 19 ft. below street-line, or 
toria sbip-lft, and by suitable attachments lift 21 ft. below Trinity high water, and over the 
the boat’s deck with its entire freight to and | whole surface the ground has been excavated and 
from the required levels, and this, bat for the concrete filled in to a depth of 6 ft. 6 in., to 
necessity of carrying out the piers 50 ft. farther render the vaults free from damp; and, with a 
into the Thames, and so seriously interfering | view to farther security, a layer of asphalte has 
with the navigation of the river, would possibly | been put in the middle of the concrete to pre- 
have worked well. Another scheme was to have | vent any water risiog, and this, being weighted 
a large platform on which the traffic could draw | with 18 in. of concrete, will, it is thought, prevent 


all right- | 


from the boats, and a long winding drum on 
shore with eight or ten heavy chains passing 
from it over pulleys to as many attachments on 


the platform, the dram to be worked by a steam | 


engine of about 120 horse power. The directors 
gave due consideration to these proposals, and 
one simultaneously submitted by Mr. F. E. 
Dackham, of the Millwall Docks. Mr. Dackham’s 
lift was selected, and he was appointed the 
company’s engineer for carrying out the works. 
In Mr. Duckbam’s scheme a jetty 100 ft. long, 
19 ft. 6 in. wide for 60 ft., and fanning out to 
33 ft. at the outer end, is formed by wrought- 
iron plate girders, supported on cast-iron screw 
columns. The proper floor of the jetty is to be 
set apart for vehicles, and for economy as to 
space and cost, as also for the comfort of the 
foot-passengers themselves, the foot-paths to and 
from the lift are placed on top of the side girders. 
A platform is provided of a sufficient area to ac- 
_commodate both the outward and inward freight. 
| Upon commencing its work the platform forms 
|& continuation of the roadway and footpaths of 
(tae jetty. It is proposed that the outgoing 
oe Wr the two outside of the four ranks 
on the platform, and the outgoing passengers the 
| top of the right-hand girder. As the teas ap- 
proaches, the platform will be lowered to the 
deck level and the machine locked. The 


‘vehicles on the boat will then draw off to 





the water ever blowing it up. Arches on piers 
and cast-iron girders have been turned at the 
requisite height in two half-brick rings in cement, 
and the crown and haunches of the arches filled 
in with Portland cement concrete. Penrbyo 
granite trams and curbs bave been laid down, 
the space between the trams being filled in with 
wood paving, and the footways will be formed 
on each side, and rendered in Portland cement. 
The gradient of the roadway, 1 in 16, is some- 
what steep, owing to the great height 
required by the Thames Conservancy for the 
jetty to be kept up; but from the care taken in 
forming the roadway, no difficulty is anticipated 
with the traffic. The work to this point is now 
completed. The whole of the ground.floor 1s 
given up to the roadways, the traffic on and off 
being kept distinct ; varioas offices are provided 
at the entrance. Ths height of this floor will be 
16 ft. from the floor of the jetty to the under- 
side of the girder on the river front, and at the 
street front, 18 ft. to the underside of the crown 
of the arches, These large openings will be 
filled in with suitable revolving iron shutters. 
The floor over the roadway will consist of 
wrought-iron girders and bow-strings, filled in 
with concrete. The superstructure over © 

roadway and on the adjoining wharfs will, 
when completed, form a block of warehouses, 61x 
floors in height ; at the level of the girder over 
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the roadway a moulded string of red Dumfries 
and Portland stone will be carried through, and 
above this the building will be in Kent etocks, 
with some red brick bands. The reveals to the 
door and window opeuings and arches will be in 
blue Staffordshire bricks, the whole finished with 
a moulded brick and stone cornice, with a centre 
gable. The warehouses will be fitted with 
hydraulic cranes. 

The works on the Rotherhithe side have not 
been of so extensive a character. An accumu- 
lator-house and engine-shaft similar to those 
on the Wapping side, have been built, and the | 
engine-house will shortly be completed. Im. | 
provements are being made in the approaches on | 
this side, and negotiations are going on for the , 
acquiring of more land for the purposes of a 
stand-by, and with a view to meet the projected | 
improvements of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works in this neighbourhood. The whole of the 
building works have been done under the super- 
intendence of the company’s architect, Mr. 
Alexander R. Stenning, the general contractors 
being Messrs. Lee & Son, of Westminster, 
Messrs. Moreland & Son, of Old-street, supplying 
all the ironwork. Mr. W. W. Browne is clerk of 
works, 








A NEW ROUTE TO INDIA. 

THE project of a sub-marine tannel to unite 
Europe with Africa has been published at 
Madrid, and has called forth much criticism. 
The tunnel would, of course, pass under the 
Straits of Gibraltar, but the precise spot chosen 
is near Algesiras on the European side. From 
here the coast of Africa would be reached at a 
favourable landing-place, between Tangiers and 
Ceuta. It has been calculated that the part of 
the tunnel entirely submerged would be nine 
miles long, with a descent towards the centre of 
about one per cent. The other and slanting 
portions of the tunnel would measure six to seven 
miles in length on either side, so that altogether 
the tunnel will be about twenty-two miles long. 
The maximum depth of the sea in the Straits 
does not exceed 3,000 ft., and it is proposed to 
dig 300 ft. below this point, Thus the tunnel 
will be 3,300 ft. below the surface of the water. 
As for the somewhat complex question of 
cost, the promoters of the scheme maintain that 
this will not amount to more than 4,000,0001. 
By this means, they urge, when the tunnel 
between Calais and Dover is completed, it will 
be possible to travel the whole way from London 
to India by rail, and without changing carriages ! 





BUILDING PROJECTS AT 
ST. PETERSBURG. 


NotTWITHSTANDING the clouds on the political | 
horizon, the inhabitants of St. Petersburg still | 
find time to discuss various projects for the im. | 
provement of their city. Local authorities pase | 
numerous resolutions in favour of the con- 
struction of innumerable new streets, and rely 
on the immense receipts which will, it is sup- 
posed, reward this labour when new and magni- 
ficent houses have been built. Unfcrtunately, 
the practical result of past and present enter- 
prise is not very encouraging. It is, it seems, 
more easy to build houses than to find tenants ; 
for there are now some 5,000 apartments empty 
in St. Petersburg. Two-fifths of these are esti- 
mated in value at a yearly rental of 500 roubles 
and upwards, while the remaining three-fifths 
of the total number are more modest residences, 
and consequently to be let at a cheaper rate. To 
continue building under these circumstances is 
evidently to court ruin; and though the local 
authorities in their unreasoning enthusiasm may 
continue to vote the construction of new streets, 
the Minister of the Interior will in all probability 
put a check to such unwarrantable enterprise. 
There are other projects of greater atility, which 
when accomplished will render the enlargement 
of the town not only practicable, but necessary. 
The construction of a maritime canal and the 
creation of a large mercantile port at St. Peters. 
burg would soon increase the population, and 
thus fill the empty houses. Then it will be 
time to build new residences. The project 
of a canal and port of this description is in- 
cluded among the numerous new maps, topo- 
graphical reports, &c., which have been pre- 
pared during the years 1873, 1874, and 
1875. These were recently examined and 
approved by the Czar in person. Unfortunately, 
in Russia as elsewhere the monetary difficulty is 


' scarcely a favourable moment to choose for the 


| paid their five-guinea subscriptions will at least for a 
| time continue to do so, and that some wealthy and 
| enthusiastic horticulturists will jom their number, The 


| patron fellows. As soon as the Council of the Royal 
| Horticultaral Society can arrange with her Majesty’s 


easy to obtain even the unanimons approval of a 
project than to find the means for carrying it 
out. It is caleulated, for instance, that the 
draining and paving of the town will cost 
20,000,000 roubles; and that if a loan is levied, 
as proposed, for this purpose it will augment the 
eharges on the city budget to the extent of 
1,200,000 roubles per annum, and the town is not 
in @ position to support extra charges. There was 
already a deficit of 500,000 roubles im the last 
budget, and there are other schemes which 
demand public support. The present schemes 
for primary and compulsory education will cost 
at least 600,000 roubles, and the maintenance of 
the hospitals about 700,000 roubles. To meet 
these urgent demands it is probable that some 
insignificant but vexatious taxes will be abolished 
and compensated by a new and heavy tax on 
inhabited dwellings. It was also proposed to 
redace the sum spent by the manicipality for 
the salaries, &c., of the police and gendarmerie ; 
and, as this item amounts to no less than 
1,120,000 roubles per annum, it will bear 
reduction. In the meanwhile tradesmen and 
small proprietors are already indulging in loud 
complaints against the high rate of taxation, so 
that altogether, and when we add to these facts 
the prospect of political complications in the 
East, we may confidently urge that this is 


Haussmannization of St. Petersburg. 








ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Tue following scheme for reconstituting this 
Society has been made public. The plan, it is 
stated, now finds favour with many leading 
horticulturists, who long thought it, if not 
unadvisable, at least premature :— 


** The Society is now doing important and useful work, 
which benefits all who value their gardens, or who care 
for fruit, vegetables, or flowers. The scientific committee 
is now the recognised authority on all subjects connected 
with plant life, disease, and plagues, and does much other 
valuable work, Its fruit and floral committees examine 
new fruits, vegetables, and flowers, work which can only 
be done by a great central society; their judgments, 
immediately published by means of the gardening press, 
are now received with respect, and acted upon all through 
the country.] In the Society’s garden at Chiswick, flowers, 
fruit, and vegetables are grown side by side, are tested 
and judged by the highest authorities, and troublesome 
aaa got rid of. The Society, being relieved from 
the heavy charge of South Kensington, will have only 
Chiswick garden to keep up, and to provide for shows 
and committee meetings, if possible at South Kensington, 
otherwise in the neighbourhood, the great country shows 
will be self-supporting. The guinea subscription will 
enable good horticulturists to come into the Society 
from every corner of the kingdom. It ie hoped that 
some of the old supporters of the Society who have 


subseribers of not less than four guineas will be called 


Commissioners of 1851, in the interests of the debenture- 
holders, the lease of the South Kensington garden will be 
surrendered, and it may be expected that the subserip- 
tions of those fellows who paid to get the exercise-ground 
for their children will be discontinued. It is therefore mest 
desirable that new fellows should be in readiness to supply 
their place. It was lately suggested to form a large and 
influential committee, headed by the editors of the four 
leading London horticultural journals (to show unanimity 
of feeling at least in the leaders). This committee to bind 
itself in nothing, but to aid in bringing in guinea fellows 
when the society is freed from its present incumbrances, 
Three out of the four editors have given their names, the 
fourth, being secretary of the society, can hold no other 
—- Very influential gardening names have already | 

en received and are constantly coming in, It was decided 
not to publish names till the list was a very long one. | 
The privileges which can atthe present be stated as | 
accruing to the guinea fellowships are admittances to all 
the Society's shows in London and in the provinces, and 
to all minor exhibitions of fruit and flowers held at the 
fortnightly committee meetings, and daily admission to 
the Chiswick garden (Sunday excepted).” 
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THE NEW WATER.SUPPLY FOR 
WARWICK. 


Tue borough of Warwick was, on the 27th ult., 
supplied for the first time with water from the 
new works at Haseley. The town of Warwick 
has bad considerable difficulty in connexion with 
its water-sopply. After spending 1,1001., and 
boring to a depth of 400 ft. near the workhouse, 
the local authorities obtained water from the 
Avon, which river at that time received the 
sewage of Rugby, Coventry, Kenilworth, Lea- 
mington, and other places. From the year 1857 
until the present time the borough has had an 
intermittent supply from the Avon, the works 
costing 14,6271. 18s. 7d., and the annual ex. 
penditare during the past three years being 
6441. 128. 11d. The Avon supply having been 
repeatedly and authoritatively condemned, the 
Town Council commissioned Mr. E. Pritchard, 





after all the greatest of obstacles, and it is more 


pounded the Haseley scheme, which was ap- 
proved by Messrs. Cawley & Newton, engineers, 
and in 1872 the Corporation obtained the 
Warwick Waterworks Act, empowering them to 
take lands, and construct the required works 
for getting water from Haseley. No pumping is 
necessary, the water flowing into the town by 
gravitation. Haseley Mill, the site of the abstrac- 
tion of the water from the brook, is four miles 
from Warwick, on the Birmingham side. The 
level of the brook is 100 ft. above the highest 
level of the borough. About twelve acres of 
land have been acquired, and the area of the 
available water-shed is 1,500 acres. After filtra- 
tion the water passes through a brick conduit, of 
oval form, 3 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. € in. 1,661 yards, 
long. From the end conduit the water is con- 
veyed through a 12-in. cast-iron main, 736 yards 
in length along the Beausale, Birmingham, and 
Warwick roads, and from thence to the water- 
tower, 4,28! yards, through a 10-in. cast-iron 
main. 

Mr. Pritchard’s estimated cost of the work 
was :—Cast-iron main, valves, &c., 2,8861.; 
reservoirs, filter-beds, concuit, fencing, laying of 
mains, &c., 10,113/. 13s. 6d. ; compensation, pur- 
chase of land, &c., 4,500/. These items make up 
the sum of 17,5001.; but the actual outlay will 
not be far below 25,0001. The difficulty experi- 
enced in the deep cutting, where the main is 
placed ata maximum depth of 48 ft. below the 
surface, led, as already stated, to the abandon- 
ment of the work by Mr. C. Hart, of Leaming- 
ton, who has commenced proceedings against the 
Warwick Corporation. This work and the making 
of adits, reservoirs, &c., have been performed by 
Mr. G. F. Smith, of Milverton. The iron pipes 
were supplied by Messrs. J. & T. Roberts, West 
Bromwich, and the earthenware pipes by Doulton 
& Co., of Lambeth. To prevent sand passing 
through the perforated pipes of the adits there 
is provided a filter medium of washed gravel and 
sand, of a thickness of 4 ft. 6 in. and 3 ft. in 
width. The sand and gravel are placed in layers 
round the pipes in the following order :— Washed 
gravel, of the size of hens’ eggs, for a thickness 
of 2 ft. 3 in.; washed gravel, of the size of 
walnuts, for a thicknees of 9 in.; washed gravel, 
the size of horse-beans, for 6 in.; and washed 
sand 1 ft.; total thickness, 4 ft. 6 in. Great 
difficulties were encountered in controlling the 
sand, and the contractor had to supply a plant 
of the value of 2,5001. for the execution of the 
work. The ceremony of turning on the water 
was performed by the Mayor. 








PROPOSED NEW SEWERAGE WORKS AT 
WALSALL. 


Ar a special meeting of the Walsall Town 
Council lately, the Mayor said the first busi- 
nees was of great importance, and had been 
forced upon the Council by the provisions of 
“The Rivers Pollution Prevention Act, 1876,” 
by which every person (including a Corporation) 
who, after the 15th of August, 1877, causes to fall 
or flow or to be carried into any stream any solid 
or liquid sewage matter, unless he proves to the 
Court having cognisance of the case that he is 
using the best practicable and available means 
to render harmless the said sewage matter, will 
be liable to be restrained from so doing by & 
summary order of Court, and in default of com- 
pliance with such order will be subject to a 
penalty of 501. a day for every day during which 
he is in default. For along time now the course 
which they had been pursuing in reference to 
getting rid of their rewage matter by means of 
the River Tame had been contrary to the 
decisions of the courts of law, and they now 
found that an Act of Parliament had made it 
compulsory to alter that state of things. They 
had not much time given them to put their house 
in order, and as it was necessary that the subject 
should be taken in hand at once, he moved the 
following :— 

« That the time having arrive i when it has become abso- 
lately imperative by the legislation of the last session of 
Parliament, embodied in the ‘ Rivers Pollution Prevention 
Act, 1876,’ that effectual measures shall be adopted for 
preventing any solid or liqaid sewage from flowing from 
the sewers of the borough into the stream or brook, and the 
Borough Sarveyor having had under his consideration the 
question of the disposal of the sewage of the borough so 
as to avoid the — of the neighbouring streams ; 
and having had also under bis consideration the necessary 
extension of the main outlet sewer, near Bodley’s, to land 
in or near the Tame Valley, the Sanitary Committee is 
hereby authorised and requested to make a careful inquiry 
into the whole question, with power to engage such pro- 
fessional assi as they may deem necessary, and to 
icable their opinion 





report to the Council as early as 


as tothe best mode of dealing with the sewage of the 





C.E., to seek another source of supply. He pro- 


borough.” 
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The resolution was adopted, and the town 
clerk read a report from Mr. W. J. Boys, the 
borough surveyor, which stated that the works 
contemplated were a deep intercepting sewer, 
commencing at the present outlets, near Bodley’s, 
and following the valley of the Tame to land 
situate near Delves Green, the total length being 
3,960 yards, and the gradient 1 in 2,000. This 
sewer would enable the council to thoroughly 
drain the lowest parts of the borough, and would 
enable them to deal effectually with the sewage 
without pumping, the outlet being 10 ft. above 
the bed of the Tame. The point of outlet was 
also the nearest to sufficient land for the neces- 
sary works, and was at such a distance from the 
town and any highway that no complaint of 
nuisance could arise, and whers the land, which 
would be a considerable quantity, could be 
acquired on advantageous terms. 








TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN THE IRON 
TRADES. 

Ar the meeting of the Iron and Steel Insti. | 
tute, recently held in Leeds, Mr. John Jones, the | 
secretary, read a paper on “ Technical Education | 
in connexion with the Iron Trades.” Providing 
facilities for imparting technical knowledge had | 
of late by no means been lost sight of or) 
neglected, but we had not yet got so far as} 
several other countries had done. There was | 
one way in which he thought substantial aid | 
might be rendered in extending existing arrange. | 
ments for imparting technical knowledge. The | 





Commissioners for the International Exhibition | fortress should be divested of its character as_ 


for 1851 had a surplus of 180,0001., out of 
which they proposed to expend 100,0001. in pro. 
viding a scientific library at South Kensington, 
and ia creating scholarships in connexion with 
the Science and Art Department. The paper on 
this sabject remarked that it did not seem just 
to concentrate the contemplated expenditure in 
London. Mr. Jones maintained that the com- 
missioners would be carrying out the spirit in 
which such a fund should be administered if they 
were to render assistance, within certain limits, 
to the science colleges and institutions in the | 
principal manufacturing and industrial districts, 
and to encourage the opening of new colleges in 
other localities. The proposed scholarships 
would be best localised and made tenable at the. 
provincial colleges aud institutions. As to the, 
form in which aid should be given to local | 
science colleges, it would evidently be injadicious | 
to make a grant in money towards buildings. | 
The assistance should rather ba in the form of a| 
loan, so that the property could revert to the 
commissioners in case any particular institution 
ceased to exist. 

The President (Mr. Menelaus) said that as the 
House of Commous would have finally to decide 
this matter, it was a happy circumstance that 
they had several members of Parliameut presert, 
and he hoped they wonld favour them with their 
sentiments on this subject. 

Mr. Barran, M.P., spoke upon the efficiency of | 
the Yorkshire College of Science, although it 
had but recently been opened, and said he. 
hoped all the funds in question would not be | 
devoted to establishing a technical institution in | 
London. He believed the greatness of the 
nation depended as much upon the education of | 
the sons of employers and capitalists in scientific | 
matters as upon making the working men skilful | 
and thoroughly educated. In the Yorkshire | 
College they had nearly 300 students, and he | 
claimed for it that it was second to none, con- | 
sidering the short time it had been open. 

Mr. Samuelson, M.P., thought Mr. Jones’s pro- | 
posal was essentially a jast one. He did not | 
think that hitherto the administration of the | 
fund had been altogether what the country had | 
a right to expect, and he was very much afraid, | 
unless some strong measures were taken to bring 
about @ change in that administration, they must 
not expect justice or anything else. The fund | 
would have been seven times larger than it was | 
if the ordinary rules of prudence had been ob. | 
= in the management of it, 

ll was one of its results, and it was nothi 
bat a source of difficulty and anxiety to pen 
nected with it. Fonds had been spent in build- 
ings which had not answered the purpose for 
which they were intended. It would be uselese 
however, to make ‘grants of the kind contem. 
plated by Mr. Jones until the elementary educa- 
tion of the working classes had been more 
improved and extended. Colleges of science like 
that in Leeds, or like that in Newcastle, or such 
as Owens College in Manchester, were all ex. 





The Albert | 





‘river, will be converted into a boulevard after the 


| deadly struggle. 


ceedingly useful, but until the general educa- 
tion of working men was better cared for and 
got to a higher point, it would be in vain almost 
to attempt to impart to them technical edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Brogden, M.P., did not think it would be 
so difficult to get grants from this fund for local 
institutions. He knew some of the commissioners 
were desirous of using the fands in the way 
which would best promote scientific training, and 
he believed it only required an outside expression 
of opinion to get from them an application of the 
funds to provincial purposes. 

Mr. Lowthian Bell, M.P., thought that as re. 
gards the deficiency of primary education, thanks 
toa gentleman living in the neighbourhood of 
Leeds, the evil was about to be remedied, not in 
what he considered the very best way, but it 
was a step in the right direction. With respect 
to the iron trade of this country he spoke most 
hopefully, and predicted that England would for 
all practical purposes continue in the future, as 
she had done in the past, to take the lead in the 


| manufacture of iron and steel. 


Mr. Tennant, M.P., said he should be happy 
to co-operate in getting a share for Leeds or any 
other provincial centre of the fand it was in- 
tended to devote to technical education. 








THE OFEN ROYAL PALACE OF THE 
FUTURE. 


Some time since the official Hungarian journal 
made known the Royal decision that the Ofen 


'a fortification, the fetters cast off which for so! 5 * a ; 
‘long had prevented the enlargement of the emolished, and eo on 


Hungarian capital on account of its encircling 
stone walls. This capital will become a great 


where the Royal family stay when they visit the 
Haongarian capital. The carrying ont of alj 
these projects, which has the hearty consent of 
the Emperor, will be forwarded as soon as the 
funds can be raised. 








THE VOLKSGARTEN ARCADE, VIENNA, 


No European capital has in so few years 
carried out so many changes and improvements 
as Vienna. After the demolishing of the old 
walls it became the aim of the Viennese to set 
to work to replace them by handsome streets 
and squares. 

In speaking of New Vienna, uppermost arises 
in the mind the “Ringstrasse.” Of course, 
many of the vast undertakings commenced have 
not been as yet fally accomplished, but in the 
gaps that intervene, pearl on pearl is being 
strung {in order to collect the entire row. The 
finest part of the Ringstrasse will unquestionably 
be that part in which the Town-ball, the Parlia. 
ment-house, and the University form three sides 
of a square. 

When the discussion as to the position of the 
Royal Opera-house was being carried on, and 
the proposition to place it within the Volksgarten 
made, Baron Hasenauer, one of the first of the 
many able architects of Vienna, and the builder 
of the Exhibition, stepped forward to protest 
against the plan, aud suggested that the incom. 
parable square of the town-hall should have its 
fourth side filled with the new theatre. 

To realise this idea, great difficulties would 
have to be overcome, parts of streets to be 
Bat Baron Hasenauer, 
undaunted, urged his opinion on all, declaring 
it certain that the Royal Theatre could stand 





city worthy of the residence of a monarch. In| 
order to make Bada Pesth a fine city, the Hun- | 
garian Parliament contracted a loan of twenty. | 
four millions of florins, and has been making the | 
greatest exertions for the improvement of the | 
city. The great road which, going from the| 
Danube, divides the city into two parts, and then 
again turns back towards the strand of the) 
Parisian model. The thickly-populated portion | 
of the city, called the “ Theresa Town,” will be. 
intersected the length of the third of a German 
mile, and from the little wood without the town 
a stream of bealthier air will be let into the 
arteries of this crowded nest of houses. A 
“ Ringstrasse ” like that of Vienna will encircle 
the whole town asa girdle, new railway stations, 
several miles of tramway for local convenience, | 
two new bridges on each side of the chain bridge 
over the river,—all these are to be undertaken ; 
in fact, since the coronation of the king, in 1867, 

it has been the constant aim of the people to) 
accomplish these improvements. 

The fortifications of the Ofen fortress pre. | 
vented the city on the right side of the Danube, 
till now, taking the interest in the improvement 
of that half of the city whieh the left side 
created. On the Ofen side nothing has been 
undertaken but great quays half a mile in 
length ; but the perpendicular high walls of the 
fortress, with their ugly bastions and grim 
battlements, were so protected by the military 
noli me tangere decrees against any changes 
which the wish of the city for its amelioration 
or adornment could suggest, that nothing could 
be attempted. The Royal Palace on the south 
side of the Fortress-hill will be the firat fruit 
of the decision, and the first building under. 
taken. 

In a semicircle of vine-clad hills stands this 
fortress,—the dearly-bought prize of many a 
Thence will be seen the 
restored King’s Palace, the rapid Danube, and 
on its opposite shore palace on palace ; tributary 
town on town ; from each end of the palace also 
vast towering chimneys ; from amidst the church 
towers daily, rising to the blue heavens, the 
incense of the growing effects of civilisation; 
the sound of the blow of the anvil; the roaring 
of machinery, —the peaceful Cyclopean work of 
modern times. These represent the organ music 
of the worship of progress. 

The view from the Palace, also, is very grand ; 
bat on the fortress side it is spoiled by the ugly 
Danube quays, as yet showing little else but the 
loading and unloading of wagons to and from the 
steam-barges. But there is in progress a 
charming park-like terrace on the sloping side of 
the palace, and a project of widening the palace 
itself is on the tapis. Already one wing is built 
out, elegantly decorated with white and gold, 








in no better place, and also that the quarter in 
its vicinity must necessarily be rebuilt, and in 
harmony with the splendid new building. This, 
of course, met with the consent and approval of 
all intelligent men, and soon, it is to be hoped, 
the whole of the project, including that of which 
we give a sketch, may be carried out. 

In order to make room for all these buildings, 
the last remains of the walls of Vienna,—the 


renowned Lion Bastion, must disappear,—a spot 


on which, in the war with the Tarks, the most 
bloody and determined struggles took place. 
Later must be removed the Palace of Prince 
Lichtenstein, in which the first Supreme Court 
of Judicature was held; the Palace where 
resides the English Ambassador ; the fine 
Admiralty Office, in which one of Austria’s best 
sons, Admiral Tegenhoff, breathed his last; and, 
finally, the Royal Palm-house. 

According to Hasenauer’s plan, the street 
which runs at the back of the Opera-house is to 
be widened to 60 yards, the little narrow Liwen- 
gasse to 40 yards. Down towards the once 
well-known Bellaria, from the theatre, a magni- 
ficent frontage can be acquired. Hasenauer 


desired more especially that his project should 


be carried out, seeing that Vienna, unlike Paris 
and most of the large cities of Italy, was devoid 
of an open promenade, where, at the same time, 
shelter from the rain could be gained ; in short, 
it had no covered public walk. 

The group of houses he projected to erect on 
this ground are to have arcades having im- 
mediate correspondence with the Volksgarten, 
in a way leading to it, the buildings at one end 
being only divided from it by a narrow street, on 
one side of which is a railiog through which it 
may beseen. The terrace of the arcade is to be 
adorned with flowers and shrubs. Under the 
arcades are handsome shops and refreshment- 
rooms. The whole range of houses will be 
divided into five parcels; two fine buildings 
projecting somewhat from the rest, at each end; 
in the centre @ building dominating over those 
at each end, while the two intervening rows of 
buildings that connect them stand back. The 
style is that of the Italian Renaissance. _ 

Through the centre a handsome passage W) 
end in the Kreuzgasse, and lead to the Mino- 
ritenplatz. 








The Sewage of Kingston-on-Thames.— 


The Thames Conservancy applied on the 28th 


ult, to the Kingston County Bench for a summons 
against the C srporation of Kingston-on-Thames, 
for having neglected, within the statutory 
periods, to withdraw the sewage of the town 
from the river Thames. It was stated that the 
penalties claimed were 501. a day for something 
like 2,000 days. The summons was grented, 
and made returaable a week hence. 
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IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS. 
MR. SERJT. PARRY AND A’ “JERRY BUILDER.” 


‘‘For among my people are found wic’ed men: they 
lay wait, as he that setteth snares; they set a trap, they 
catch men, As a cage is full of birds, so are their houses 
full of deceit; therefore they are become great, and 
waxen rich,” —Jer. v. 26, 27. 

You are a master builder, are you not, and the 
builder of those houses which are cha i 
as run-up, and of the “ Jerry” class ? 

Now, Mr. Master Builder, what constitutes 
good building ? 

Is mortar composed of three parts of clay or 
loam, with a little sprinkling of lime, a good 
bedding mortar for brickwork ? 

Is wall plaster, made up of road scrapings, 
screened ashes, vegetable mould, or ordinary 
“shoot” material, a proper floating or rendering 
stuff for the coating of walls ? 

These houses that are being built by you have 
not been planned by any architect ? 

No; but they are built, you say, according to a 
plan now very much followed overthe metropolis ? 
In the present instance, according to your state- 
ments, you have improved upon the usual stereo- 
typed plan by economising materials, and adding 
to the available space ? 

You say they are good of their kind,—that/is, 
they are good enough for “Jerry”? houses,— 
good enough for the class of people they are in- 
tended to accommodate ; but, let me ask you, 
is any class of builders privileged to build 
houses ill-planned and in violation of the Build- 
ing Acts and sanitary regulations, and to put up 
staircases that endanger life and limb ? 

No answer. Well, then, I will not press you 
further on that head; but you are prepared, I 
suppose, to answer a few questions as to the 
thickness of your doors, sashes, and the timber 
scantlings used generally in the carpentry and 
joinery work of your houses? .... 

Turning to another point, let me ask yon, 
what constitutes ordinary brickwork for front 
walls ? 

In the building of several of your honses in 
certain places, particularly in partition work, 
I believe you preferred the brick laid on the 
edge, as it tended to the economy of space and 
the quickness of workmanship, as well as the 
saving of materials ? 

Yes, yes, I quite understand. Motives of 
humanity and philanthropy may have induced 
you to give your future humble tenants as much 
room as possible, and houses at very low rents; 
but were there no personal interests influencing 
you—you built, did you, solely for the public 
good ? 

A very benevolent motive, in sooth; but un- 
fortunately, as we have seen, your philanthropic 
motives are misconstrued by callous and sus- 
pecting newspaper critics, by medical officers of 
health ; and those unsympathising fellows called 
district surveyors pounced down upon you, and 
your benevolent motives underwent a change ? 

Not having the fear of the Building Act before 
your eyes, you treated it as a dead letter by 
running your head against its provisions ? 

No doubt. A man can build as cheaply as he 
likes, and in whatever way he likes, if he build 
solely for his own pleasure, but not for others’ 
occupation. He may build to sell, but not to 
kill; for the buyer can punish the seller who 
attempts to obtain money under false pretences. 
I’m here, however, not to argue with you, but to 
interrogate you. 

Now, as to the foundation of your houses. Is 
it true, or is it not, that you have dug down to 
between 6 ft. to 8ft., and more in some places, 
removed the sand, and sold it and the shingle, 
and, thongh you had plenty of sand on the site, 
you us-d little or none of it in the plastering of 
your walls? 

In fact, you filled up the excavated pits or 
spaces between your walls with the refuse 
of dust-bins and other rubbish and scavenge 
matter, and you also utilised a large portion of 
this stuff and road-scrapings for your wall. 
plaster ? 

In using this material you say you only acted 
as others have done and are doing, and that it is 
considered not bad material ? 

Please tell the jury what constitutes good 
mortar,—that is, mortar with cementing and 
hardening qualities. 

Is it not necessary that mortar should be com- 
posed of clean sharp sand and lime in certain 
well-defined proportions ; and, in the absence of 
river sand, should not pit sand, if used, be 
washed, so that no particles of clay or loam 
should remain? Come now, Mr. Builder, tellus 
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is this mortar used in the brickwork of your 
houses much better than road mud ? 

Do you know what hydrate of lime is, or what 
is carbonate of lime? Well, do you know what 
is slaked lime, and what it is converted into 
after it is mixed with sand and acted on by the 
atmosphere ? 

I suppose, then, there is no use in asking you 
what is carbonic acid gas, and if carbolic acid 
would be equally good in effecting the barden- 
ing of mortar as the former ? 

You say you're not a “ ’pothecary,”—chemist 
you mean. I am pretty well aware that you are 
not; but you are a Master “ Jerry,” according 
to your own admissions, who believes common 
clay, loam, or road mud mixed with a little lime, 
makes a mortar with wonderful cementing 
qualities ? 

Of course, you treat your plaster in a similar 
manner as you treat your mortar. Coal-ashes 
and road-scrapings warmed up with a little lime, 
floated on your walls expeditiously, makes, in 
your opinion, an admirable “ sticking plaster ?” 

Do you know how to cure a smoky chimney ? 
Oh, no. You are not a chimney-curer + you are 
only a constructor of chimneys that act witha 
draught downwards instead of upwards. 

May I ask you what is the exact size of the 
principal rooms of your houses? Leaving out 
the revesses formed by the “genteel” bay- 
window to the front parlours of your houses, are 
these rooms much more than 6ft. by 8 ft., or do 
they even amount to those dimensions ? 

Your rooms, then, if not very commodious, 
are very compact. Pretty self-contained little 
parlours, fitted up with ducky little cupboards, 
and when a medium-sized table is placed in the 
centre of the room and the tenants sit down toa 


meal they may lean their backs against the wall. | the m 


There is, of course, no danger of suffocation in 


your parlours; though they are small they are | 


neat, and the rooms are well ventilated by 
“cracks,” settlements, shaky doors and sashes ? 
You have heard, I suppose, before now, the 
celebrated song of “ The Spider and the Fly ?” 
You may have heard it, you say, but you 
forget. Well, I'll refresh your memory,— 


** Come into my parlour, said the spider to the fly, 
’Tis the prettiest little parlour that ever you did spy. 
If you only pat your head just inside of the door, 3 
You'll see so many curious things you never saw before.” 


Now, Mr. Builder, is not that a faithful descrip. 
tion of your ducky little parlours, constructed 
pro bono publico, and each a multwm in parvo ? 

What is the scantling or the dimensions of the 
timbers that form your joists, partitions, rafters, 
ceiling joists, and the stiles and rails of your 
doors and sashes, and can you deny that the 
timbers are green and unseasoned ? 

Without going through them all seriatim, can 
you deny that your hall-doors are under 1} in., 
and that a large number of your inside four- 
panelled room.doors are not more than 1} in., 
and in several instances only full 1 in. in 
thickness? Can you deny that your window. 
sashes are under 1} in., or, to speak more 
plainly, a something between 1 in. and_1} in. in 
thickness ? 

Are not your flooring-boards between 3 in. 
and } in.— { in. at most? Now I will let you 
tell the jury yourself the dimensions of the 
timber forming the joists, partitions, roof, 
ceilings, &c., and when you have done I'll 
compare notes with you. 

What fall, may I ask you, have your house. 
drains, and are they connected with the 
street sewer; and are all the joints water- 
tight, and with what materials are the joints 
made ? 

The ordinary fall, you say? 

The parish surveyor, you have beard, holds a 
different opinion. From what he says they 
appear to be on a zigzag level, and, taking the 
whole length, they indicate the fall rather in the 
reverse direction. 

How do you account for that? Has there 
been a landslip, a settlement in the natural or 
rather the unnatural soil, as well as a settlement 
in the work of some of your houses ? 

’Tis the fault of the parish authorities. Ob, 
is that it? We are, then, to believe they made 
a mistake in the level of the street sewer, which 
is likely to drain into your house-drains instead 
of your house-drains into that ? 

I suppose you koow what gravitation means ? 
You evidently do not believe in its laws, or you 
have made a wonderful discovery. In fact, 
Mr. Builder, if your plan of draining houses 
succeeds, you will eclipse Pythagoras, Archimedes, 
and the rest. Water heretofore found its own 


level, but you will make it gravitate upward, 
minus what leaks out at the joints ? 

I will not detain you much longer. Answer 
honestly this question. Is not there a large 
amount of the work of your houses known as 
“scamped” work, and such as would not be 
— by any respectable London building 
firm 

It may not be your fault, but it is your mis- 
fortune (perhaps I might have said your fortune, 
in many instances) to have engaged in “ Jerry” 
building. In view of this and of the perils and 
profits belonging, you run the gauntlet of sani- 
tary laws and Building Acts. 








ROCK-CONCRETE SEWER TUBES. 


AN article that promises to be of great use in 
the construction of main sewers has lately beer 
introdaced by Messrs. Hy. Sharp & Jones, of 
Poole, Dorset, proprietors of the old-established 
Bourne-valley Stoneware Pipe Works, near that 
town. The firm, not content with producing a 
stoneware pipe up to 18 in. diameter, are now also 
making large sewer tubes of almost any size, the 
material being a certain mixture of Portland 
cement and other material, to which they have 
given the name of “ Rock-concrete.” The joint is 
formed in the thickness of the tube itself without 
any projecting flange, and the spigot and socket are 
80 fitted as to allow space for a thin packing of 
cement in the joint, which once made becomes 
homogeneous with the tubes themselves, forming, 
it is maintained, a perfectly water-tight sewer, 
smootherand sounder than any cement-lined brick 
| sewer. In the process of manufacture the tubes 
| takea very smooth face, which, fromthe nature of 
aterial, hardens, it is believed, still farther in 
use. Junctions—so often useless in main drains 
through having been originally wrongly placed or 
with a wrong-sized connecting socket—are witk 





_ these tubes unnecessary, as the latter may safely 


| be cut in any place, the branch stoneware pipe in- 
serted, and the joint made good with a little 


cement. There being no outside projections, the 
tubes are easy to bed, truly taking a bearing 
throughout their whole length, and Messrs. Sharp 
have made the 24-in. size with a flat base, which 
shape has its advantages. 

There is a prospect of these tubes being 
utilised in some places for water-supply, and 
they have, besides a great difference in cost, the 
farther advantage over iron pipes that they 
neither spoil nor are spoilt by the water that 
passes through them. The makers are them. 
selves now using the tubes under a 12-ft. head 
of water, and are confident of being able shortly 
to recommend them for greater pressures. 








NORFOLK AND NORWICH 
ARCH ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue annual meeting of the members of the 
Norfulk and Norwich Archzological Society was 
held at the Guildhall, Norwich, on the 22ad ult., 
the chair being filled, in the absence of the presi- 
dent, the Very Rev. the Dean of Norwich, by the 
Rev. J. Lee Warner. 

The Rev. C. R. Manning read the annual 
report, which referred with satisfaction to the 
progress of archeological studies in the county, 
and announced the publication of the third part 
of the eighth volume of the “ Original Papers ” 
of the Society. 

Mr. Fitch read the balance-sheet, which showed 
that the year commenced with a balance at 
Messrs. Gurney’s, the bankers, of 2121. 63. 4d. 
on the general account, and 631. 3s. 4d. on the 
deposit account; the subscriptions amounted to 
801. 123. 6d., and the sale of publications pro- 
duced 171. 2s. 3d. With 31. 48. 5d. added for 
interest, the total receipts amounted to 
3861. 83. 10d. At the end of the year there 
remained at Messrs. Gurney’s a balance of 
2241. 98. 10d. on the general account, and of 
641. 43, 10d. on thedeposit account. 

The report and balance-sheet having been 
adopted, the Very Rev. the Dean of Norwich 
was re-elected president for the ensuing year; 
and Mr. Fitch and the Rev. C. R. Manning were 
also re-elected treasurer and secretary. 

There was no other business to be transacted, 
and the members adjourned to the Norfolk 
Hotel, where conveyances were in readiness to 
take them upon an excursion to Trowse and 
Whitlingham, Framiogham, and Arminghall, 

Trowse Church was the first place visited, the 
party being received there by the Rev. A. 





Pownall. Some information as to the antiquity 
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of the church was farnished by the Rev. C. R. 
Manning, who stated that the chencel of the 
church was rebuilt by William de Kirkby, Prior 
of Norwich from 1272-80, and the east window, 
which is of that date, has some Early Geometrical 
tracery. There is nothing remarkable about the 
church, which was altered in Perpendicular 
times. 

The churches of Kirby Bedon, two miles dis- 
tant, were next visited, and some notes were 
read on them by the Rector, the Rev. R. Kinder. 
In these it was stated that, according to Blome- 
field, Kirby signifies dwelling at the Kirken or 
churches ; and Bedon, or rather Bidon, the name 
of the ancient lords of the manor, was added to 
distinguish it from another Kirby in the county. 
There were two churches here before the time 
of Edward the Confessor. Helenald de Bidun 
was lord of the manor about 1150, and John de 
Bidon, the last of the name, died without issue 
about 1250, when the barony and estate were 
divided among his five sisters. It appeared, 
however, to have been re-united under John de 
Saham about 1300, and from him obtained the 
name of Saham’s manor, which it now retains. 
In 1604 the manor belonged to Owen Shepherd. 
There isa mural monument in the chancel of 
St. Andrew’s Church to Robert Shepherd and 
Anne his wife, dated 1600, bearing the carved 
figures of a man and woman kneeling at a fald- 
stool. Robert Shepherd sold the manor-house 
known as Kirby Hall, and demesnes, to a Mr. 
Cock, of Norwich, who disposed of them to 
Captain Nicholas Rookwood. The Rookwoods 
are interred on the north side of the chancel, 
and in the east window are two of the Rook- 
wood coats of arms. They sold the estate to the 
Berneys, whose burial-place adjoins that of the 
Rookwoods, and was formerly enclosed by a 
building entered by a door from the north side 
f the chancel. This building, called in Blome- 
field a dormitory, becoming dilapidated, was 
pulled down by the representatives of Sir 
Hanson Berney, during the incumbency of the 
Rev. E. Day, and the epace enclosed with iron 
railings. 

Mr. Gunn was of opinion that the ruined 
church, which is dedicated to St. Mary, is of 
Saxon date, from the fact thatthe quoining was 
in some places done with rude lumps of flint, 
and not with freestone. 

Mr. Phipson thought that the date of the 
church was not earlier than the thirteenth 
century, and he attributed the use of flint to the 
scarcity of freestone. 

The rector invited the party, before leaving, to 
partake of his hospitality. 

Proceeding to Framingham Pigot, the party 
first visited the church which Mr. G. H. Christie 
erected a few years ago at a cost of 4,5001., and 
then accepted an invitation to the hall, where 
they found much to interest them, and had a 
most hospitable reception accorded them by Mr. 
Christie. 

On the church of Framingham Earl, which 
the company next visited, a paper was read by 
the Rev. C. R. Manning. In thechurchyard are 
interred the remains of Edward Rigby, M.D., of 
Norwich, who planted the landecape around 
Framingham, which fact supplies the meaning 
of his epitaph :— 

** A monument for Rigby do you seek, 
On every side the whispering woodhands speak,” 


Arminghall church, which is now undergoing 
repair, and Arminghall Old Hall, which is divided 
into two dwellings occupied by workmen, and is 
an interesting piece of Domestic architecture, 
were the final places visited. With respect to 
the latter, Mr. Fitch read the following notice :— 
“Tt is an Elizabethan house of timber and 
moulded brick, with sunk panels, pillars, &c., of 
that period. The materials of an older building 
are worked up with these, and Cotman mentions 
a tradition that some of the materials were 
brought from Carrow Abbey. The entrance 
doorway to the south porch is good and rich 
decorated with two figures in niches on each 
side, having ogee canopies, pinnacles, crockets 
and finials. Another doorway at the back has 
very bold and good foliage of the vine sculptured 
in the jambs. The lintel is of wood, carved in 
imitation of the stonework. There is a similar 
foliage in the large doorway. The doorway 
under the porch is good Perpendicular, with the 
original oak door having the date carved upon 
it. Over the doorway is a sunk panel filled with 
sculptare of @ man pulled off his horse by a 
lion.” 

The excursionists on their return to Norwi 
dined in the evening at the Norfolk te 
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CLOCKS AND BELLS. 


Long-lane, Derbyshire.—A large quarter-clock, 
with two dials, has jast been placed in the 
parish church here. Three new belle have also 
been put up in connexion with the clock. These 
are chimed in a novel manner, on account of the 
cramped situation. Mr. Smith, of the Midland 
Clock Works, Derby, executed the whole of the 
work. 

Oldham.—A new clock, chimes, and carillons 
have just been fitted up in the tower of St. 
Mark’s Church, Glodwick, Oldham, by Messra. 
Gillett & Bland, of Croydon. The clock strikes 
the hours upon a bell of about 8 cwt., and chimes 
the celebrated St. Mary’s, of Cambridge, chimes 
every quarter of an hour on four other bells, 
and shows the time upon four 4 ft. 8 in. skeleton 
iron dials, glazed with opal glass for illumina- 
tion. The carillon or chiming machine is placed 
in the chamber below the clock, to which it is 
connected by a wire for the purpose of letting 
off the tunes at the proper intervals. It plays 
fourteen tunes on eight bells,—a fresh tune 
every day for fourteen days. Each tune is 
played three times over every three hours, at 
six, nine, three, and twelve o'clock day and 
night, the change of tune taking place at mid- 
night, by a eelf-acting arrangement. The 
machine also has a barrel pricked with changes 
similar to ringiug a peal, which is used auto- 
matically for the services of the charch on 
Sundays, rendering the employment of ringers 
unnecessary. 

Bray.—The bell-ringers of Bray Church, 
between Maidenhead and Windsor, lately struck 
during the temporary absence of the vicar 
from the parish. The churchwardens were, how- 
ever, equal to the emergency, and caused a set 
of chiming hammers to be fixed, and these are 
now used with the bells, while the occupation 
of the ringers has gone. 

Alnwick.—Tbe Town-hall clock of Alnwick 


has lately been repaired and renewed by the | 
of that | 


chamberlain and common council 
borough. Entirely new works have been placed 
in the clock-tower. The new clock-work has 
been supplied and fixed by Mr. F. Evans, of 
Handsworth. 
carried out under the superintendence of Messrs. 
T. Robertson & Sons, of Alnwick; and, besides 
Mr. Evans, the other contractors employed have 
been, Messrs. Armstrong, Brothers (mason-work), 
Messrs. Rennison (painting and glazing), and 
Messrs. Thompson & Wright (plastering, &c.). 

Cologne.—The bell of the Imperial clock of 
Cologne, called the “ Silent,” made from French 
cannon, has always, it is ‘said, stopped at the 
sixth stroke, notwithstanding the efforts made 
to remedy the defect. The authorities of the 
city have, therefore, resolved that it shall be 
melted for another purpose, and replaced by a 
bell in bronze. 

Ellingham.—The church-bells at Ellingham, 
near Bungay, have recently undergone extensive 
repairs at the hands of Messrs. G. Day & Son, of 
Eye. The bells have been entirely rehung, the 
three large bells turned, and a new treble-bell, 
cast by John Warner & Son, has been added. 

Uttoxeter.—The parish church here has just 
received an addition, in the form of a new set of 
chiming-machinery, which plays seven tunes 
(one tune for each day of the week). The work 
has been carried out by Mr. Smith, Midland 
Clock Works, Derby. 

Tibenham.—The church-bells at Tibenham, 
said to be the finest peal of six in the county of 
Norfolk, have recently been rehung by Mr. Day, 
of Eye. 

Pontefract.— A new machine for chiming 
church-bells has just been fitted up in the tower 
of Pontefract Old Church. It is the invention 
of Mr. Shaw, of Bradford, and is stated to be 
8o constructed that “rising” can be effectually 
imitated, as well as “ round-ringing” and 
“chiming-in.” The machine occupies a space 
about 2 ft. square, and is formed entirely of iron 
7 boa It can be made to suit any number 
oO 8. 








Working Men's College, Blackfriars- 
road.—The night schools and evening classes 
were re-opened on the 25th ult. The new 
elementary French and German classes will be 
taught by Dr. Muller, of the Stationers’ School. 
The Civil Service class meet three times weekly, 
under Mr. Gibbings, of the Civil Service. 
Besides these, there will be new classes for draw- 
ing, Latin, literature, mathematics, grammar, 
history, &c. 


The entire works have been | 





THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, 


Ar a conference of the members of the Raral 
Deanery of Liverpool South, held on the 28th 
ult., the Rev. W. Lefroy read a paper on “The 
Church and Social Science.” In the course of 
his observations, he remarked that it was just 
because the work of the church was exclusively 
with the souls of men that he claimed their 
sympathy on behalf of science. The work of 
the clergy was injured by social ignorance, and 
every pastor found his work hampered by igno. 
rance, extravagance, and intemperance, and to 
reduce their dimensions was the whole work of 
sotial science. In that, science was the hand. 
maid of religion, and therefore it would il] 
become the clergy to stand coldly by in the 
matter. He counselled the inculcation of habits 
of fragality, which, in his opinion, must begin 
with the young; and he referred, as one means 
of securing the object in view, to the establish. 
ment of penny banks. In that respect Liver. 
pool was far behind Glasgow. Again, the 
personal habits and amusements of the people 
might concern the Church of England more, 
without any danger to herself, and she should 
also take more interest in sanitary affairs, 
temperance, and the popular recreations of the 
people; but she must have thrift as a basis, and 
the school as its early scene. The extension of 
opportunities for popular amusements should be 
in the same ratio as the diminution of oppor- 
tunities for popular drinking. To deprive the 
masses of their chief means of animal gratifica- 
tion while they seemed still incapable of any 
other would be, in his opinion, a perilous experi- 
ment in a free country. He advocated the 
establishment of zoological gardens, gymnasia, 
and swimming-baths, especially a swimming- 
bath on the Mersey. 

Dr. J. Stopford Taylor (deputy medical officer 
of health) also read a paper on the same subject. 
The first obstacle in the improvement of the 
masses he conceived to be the manner in which 
the lower classes were housed; and said that 
unless the habite of the people were changed 
little or no benefit could be hoped for. That 
change might, he thought, be brought about by 
the Church, for conld it not be brought home to 
the people? Hedid not mean that this should 
be done by clergymen alone, but by every 
member of the Church. He suggested that each 
incumbent should surround himself with a body 
of energetic workers, who would enlist the sym- 
pathies of the people, and explain to them that 
improper food and drink should be avoided, and 
that the life of every man was, in a measure, in 
his own hands. 

The Rev. J. Shaw, referring to amusements 
for the people, expressed the opinion that no 
attractions were so great as what were called 
working men’s clubs. He considered that those 
clabs worked exceedingly well, and he was of 
opinion that if the Diocesan Society undertook 
the building of mission-rooms in the lower parts 
of the town, much good might be done. 

Mr. L. R. Baily said that as long as people 
lived in squalid, miserable homes they would 
naturally be driven to public-houses and other 
places where they could get light, comfort, and 
amusement. He, therefore, thought that one of 
the first things to be done was to improve the 
dwellings, and to give the people the impression 
that they were doing it for themeelves. 

Mr. B. H. Grindley said that what they wanted 
was a more paternal Church in the poorer 
districts of Liverpool. By that they would take 
in hand social science, and would do very great 
good for the people. He believed that the 
Charch had in the past done a great deal of 
social science work, but it was evident that she 
could do a great deal more. There was urgent 
need of floating and swimming baths for the 
people, but what should be aimed at for the 
fature were free baths. 

A vote of thanks was accorded to the readers 
of the papers. 

The Rey. W. Lefroy moved the following reso- 
lution :—“ That a great want exists for larger 
and cheaper facilities for bathing; and that it 
is respectfully suggested to the Town Council 
that not only baths might be constructed on the 
river, but that the use of the pieces of water in 
the public parks might be granted up to eight 
o'clock in the morning.” 

The Rev. T. B. Banner seconded the resolu- 
tion. 

Dr. Taylor remarked that the Corporation 
were losing very considerably every year by the 
baths they had established in the town. There 
were baths in Cornwallis-street, Steble-street, 
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and Margaret-street. One was about to be 
erected in Upper Parliament-street; another 
was being erected in Kirkdale ; and the baths in 
Paul-street were about to be replaced by better 
ones. The baths at the Pierhead had cost a 
great deal of money to keep in repair, and the 
Corporation were considering whether they 
should not dispose of the land. The difficulty 
was to decide where the Salt-water Baths were 
to be placed when the George’s Baths were re- 
moved. Some wished that a large bath should 
be placed in the centre of the town; others 
desired that one should be placed on the Landing. 
stage; and others were in favour of one on the 
Cheshire side. The feeling of the Corporation 
was in favour of the bath system, and they were 
exceedingly anxious that the inhabitants should 
have sea-bathing and fresh-water bathing. He 
did not, however, think that bathing in the parks 
would be of very much advantage. 

The resolution was withdrawn, in consequence 
of Dr. Taylor’s explanation. 





THE DARIEN CANAL. 

“‘ A DEFINITE step is about to be taken towards the con- 
struction of the Darien Canal, It has been estimated that 
the cost of the work will be about 20,000,000/., that the 
length of it will be 180 miles, and the time taken to 
construct it at least five years, Most persons will say 
that ifthe work is achieved in twice five years it will have 
been quickly done. The Government of the United 
States 1s now going to enter into negotiations with that of 





aureent through whose territory the canal will pass. 
ow long the negotiations will take remains to be seen,” | 

Sir,—In reference to the above excerpt from 
a local newspaper (the Western Morning News), | 
you may perbaps concur with me, as I be. 
lieve you did in either the latter part of 1848 
or beginning of 1849 (from October to June) in 
reprobating a scheme that seems to me to be the 
project of little short of insanity. I cannot now 
remember the numberof the Builder in which I (as 

Capt. Nelson, R E.”) invited public attention 
to this matter, when stationed at Pembroke 
between the times above mentioned. 

A canal, 4 cheval of the Grand Volcanic Main 
of the Western World,—“ bristling with vol- 
Canoes” (as expressed either by Stevens or 
Humboldt, I forget which),—is a hobby which 
few would have any fancy to ride, if they did 
but recollect his “ personal character,” as 
collected from the following :— 

2 Caraccas.—Convulsed from 1811 to 1813; 
especially during the Caraccas earthquake of the 
25th of March, 1812. 

2. The Chiloe or Conception earthquake, on 
the 20th of February, 1835; felt south, north, 
west, and east between the Island of Chiloe, 
Copiapo, Juan Fernandez, and Mendoza respec- 
tively. Almost all the towns and villages 
between 35° and 38° south latitude destroyed ; 
and all the lower members of the “ Volcanic 
Society’ near Chiloe vehemently disquieted. 

3. The eruption of Coseguina, on the 20th of 
January, 1535, and synchronous earthquake of 
New Granada, which affected the whole Isthmus 
of Panama,—hundreds of miles south of it, and 
many miles northward. “The whole of New 





Granada was violently convulsed, and the sub- 
terranean thunder was heard simultaneously in 
Popayan, Bogota, Sta. Martha, Caraccas, Haiti, 
Jamaica, Curacos, and at Lake Nicaragua.” 

4. To complete this very modern list of sixty- 
four years’ duration (1811—1875), we may add 





the recent earthquake in Guatemala, by which, 

in less than one minute, the city of San José de | 
Cucuta was utterly destroyed on the 18th of | 
May, 1875; “and the majority of the 2,000 or | 
3,000 survivors prepared to Jeave a site and a/| 
city under whose ruins lay buried from 8,000 to 
10,000 dead bodies, which were already infecting | 


the southern bight of Lake Nicaragua, placed 
there expressly (we will suppose) as a friendly 
beacon and warning to speculators respecting the 
projected canal in its very near neighbourhood. 
R. J. Newson, 
Major-General (late) Royal Engineers. 








WORCESTER DIOCESAN ARCHITECTURAL 
AND ARCHZ OLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue excursions of this society were interrupted 
last year by the lamented death of Mr. Severn 
Walker, but the committee baving determined 
to eontinue the objects and investigations enter- 
tained for so many years, Mr. J. Hooper and the 
Rev. T. W. Wood were induced to become 
honorary secretaries, and commenced active 
work by organizing an excursion to examine 
several churches, and this came off on the 20th 
ult., when a large party accordingly met at the 
Shrub Hill Station, and proceeded by train to 
Pershore, where carriages conveyed them cn 
route to the places put down on the programme. 

Besford, which lies in a rural district, was first 
visited, and its timber-framed church, with its 
rood-loft, and remarkable tomb and painted 
triptych in honour of Edmund Harewell, the young 
heir of his family who died, aged 15, in 1576, 
was examined with much curiosity. Next, the 
new church of Birlingham was examined, an 


the Rev. R. Duke, the rector, explained its. 


characteristics and ornamentation. Thence the 


party were conveyed to the pleasant village | 
of Eckington, and here the church was inspected | 


under the direction of the Rev. H. J. Vernon, the 
vicar. Here are some remarkable memorials of 
the Hanford family, of Woollas Hall. The broad 


square tower forms a prominent object. Mr. | 


Vernon hospitably entertained the members of 


the Society to dinner, after which the party | 


drove on to inspect the little church of Wyre 
Piddle, which, unpretending as it is, contains a 
Saxon arch and font, and has a bell-cot, believed 
by Mr. Bloxam to be also Saxon. These 
Saxon remains are quite unique in Worcester- 
shire. Another church had yet to be visited, 
and crossing the sedge-fringed brook from 
which the hamlet of Wyre has its second ad- 


| janet, the party were carried rapidly to Flad- 
‘bury. This was formerly an important place, 


there being a monastery and market here in 
Saxon timer, and King Ethelred gave the town 
to the then Bishop of Worcester. The living is 
still in the Bishop’s gift, and one of the best in 
the diocese. The church is mainly of fifteenth- 
century work, except the base of the square 
pinnacled tower. It consists of nave divided 
from the side aisles by pointed arches, and 
chancel, in which is an ornate alabaster reredos 
with figures of angels, and an east window of 
five lights filled with stained glass. The last 
renovation of the structure was in 1871, when 
the nave was restored, the tower opened to the 
church, the high pews taken away, and open seats 
substituted. Here, under the tower, then removed 
from the nave, is a massive altar-tomb, with 


_brasses on it, depicting Sir John Throckmorton 


and his wife, the date 1445. The tall marble 
monument of Bishop Lloyd has been divided, his 
bust remaining on the wal! of the north side of 
the altar, while the long Latin inscription is 
placed for those who like to read it in the 
vestry. Mr. Noake was the expounder at this 
and other churches. 





HYDRAULIC FORGING. 


At a meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute, | 


at Leeds, on the 21st ult., Major J. O. Butler, 


state, into shapes of almost endless variety has 
been greatly stimulated by the ever-varying 
requirements of the practical engineer. The 
introduction of steam into our mercantile marine 
and into our navy, as well as the locomotive 
engine, which was the natural offspring of our 
railwaye, has called forth the inventive genius 
of our workers in iron in a most remarkable 
manner, and perhaps no machine has brought 
out the talents of our working smiths more than 
the locomotive engine. The writer well re- 
members the time when smith-work even of a 
comparatively simple kind was difficult to be 
executed, and it was often the case that the de- 
signer and the draughtsman had first to chalk 
out the piece of work he wished to be done 
in a particular fashion on the foreplate of the 
smith’s hearth, and ask his workman, “ Can it be 
done like this” ? When he would often reply, 
“No, maister, it cannot be done.’ We must 
not, however, omit here to mention that the 
rapid strides made in the operations to which 
allusion has been made are due almost entirely 
to the steam-hammer, that wonderful production 





of the brain of a Nasmythb, which, about thirty- 
| five years ego, revolutionised the operations in 
|our forges and smiths’ shops. In the present 
day masses of iron of immense magnitude are 
being manipulated with ease that once was 
| thought impossible: witness our “ Woolwich 
Infants,’ and other kindred pieces, such as 
armour-plates and the like, which have first to 
| gounder the steam-hammer. The pressing of iron 
into a mould, or matrix, to give shape to various 
articles by the aid of the screw press, has also been 
practised for many years; the steam hammer 
has likewise been brought into requisition for 
the same purpose, but to a limited extent only. 
Reciprocating blows from a steam hammer, it is 
found, do not produce or accomplish satisfactorily 
the kind of pressure necessary for forcing the 
atoms or molecules of iron, in an incandescent 
state, into all the interstices of a mould, where 
intricacy and accuracy are desired. This, how- 
ever, can be done effectually by the inexorable 
thrast of a hydraulic or hydrostatic “ squeeze.” 
And this leads us to the subject of the paper now 
before you. We believe that Mr. Haswell, of 
Vienna, was the first to bring into practical and 
useful operation the “squeezing” of malleable 
iron at a welding heat into shapes and uses, as 
they are technically called, previously to their 
being manipulated by the smith and fitter. Some 
years before Mr. Haswell’s patent of the machine 
or tool now under consideration was designed, 
hydraulic power had been made use of for forging 
or pressing malleable iron, both with and without 
the aid of anaccumulator ; bat it is to Mr. Has- 
well that we are indebted for the improvements 
which make the hydraulic press a tool of general 
use. The drawings or photographs against the 
wall illustrate the machine or toe! that he has 
produced for that purpose. It will be perceived 
that it is simply the adaptation of the hydraulic 
' press, on the principle of Bramab, with an 
|arrangement peculiar to Haswell, whereby a 
| * squeeze” can be given, either reciprocating or 
| in one continnous thrust, until the piece operated 
upon acquires the desired shape. The pieces on 
the table are samples of what are produced. 
No. 1 is a sector of a 12-spoked wrought-iron 
locomotive whee], showing three spokes with 
their portion of rim and boss pressed out of the 
solid slab. No. 2, locomotive cross head ditto. 
No. 3, ditto (double) ditto. No. 4, outside crank 
with its pin, ditto. No. 5, piston rod socket, 
| ditto. No. 6, locomotive axle-box, ditto. Then 
followed a description of the machine. 
Sir Joseph Whitworth, bart., who was next 








| called upon, said the great novelty in his appli. 


the air wi i i ions.” 
whale decal acer hese ‘of Kirstall Forge, read a paper on “The | cation of hydraulic power was in giving intense 


How well the above-mentioned “ personal cha- | 
racter ’’ was understood by Byron !— 
** Where the slumb’rivg earthquake 
Lies pillow’d on fire ; 
And the lakes of bitumen 
Rise boilingly higher ; 
Where the roots of the Andes 
Strike deep in the earth 
As their summits to heaven 
Shoot soaringly forth.”’ 

It is quite probable that there are no insur- 
mountable difficulties as regards the Engineer's 
work in this project. Let it be granted that 
complete success attends its execution ;—one 
slight quiver or shiver from the giant “ pillowed 
on fire” below, and ‘every lock, gate-post, gate, 
and piece of masonry will be started; let alone 
the damage done to the canal itself at different 
points from time to time. 

The liability to expenses, and hindrances to 
traffic, resulting from repairs, or even ruin, will 
be best studied by the light of the Volcano, in 





Hydraulic Forging and Stamping of Malleable 
Iron on the ‘Systéme Haswell’ of Vienna.” 
He said,—The forging and shaping of malleable 
iron has been practised from the earliest period. 
Long before the Christian era, it is recorded 
that there were “cunning workers in iron,” 
rade in shape at first, no doubt, and with appli- 
ances of the simplest character. As time rolled 
on, however, and civilisation advanced, and 
men’s wants multiplied, refinements in the mode 
of working produced superior “ handicrafters” ; 
and approaching our own times, we have suffi. 
cient evidence of this in our armouries, museums, 
and arsenals, where are found in all parts of the 
world magnificent specimens of workings in iron, 
chiefly, however, for warlike purposes. Coming 
nearer to our own times, and we may say to the 
commencement of the present century, or even 
so recently as forty years ago, the manipulation 
of malleable iron, when in an incandescent 


‘pressure to the fluid metal. On applying this 
great pressure to a column of metal its length 
was diminished one-eighth in less than five 
minutes. This would indicate to them the 
amount of work done, and the effect with which 
the air cells were expelled. It had been a some- 
what dangerous and difficult process to carry out, 
but it was now quite successful, and his firm 
were preparing to carry it out on a much larger 
scale. It might be of interest to mention that 
they had lately completed for her Majesty’s ship 
Inflexible two twin screw-shafts, 283 ft. in length, 
weighing 63 tons. The weight of iron would 
have been 97 tons, so that by using this com. 
pressed steel they saved 34 on the driving round 
of two shafts during the whole life of the engine. 
These shafts were now lying at the yard of 
Messrs. John Elder & Co., Glasgow. The strength 
of the shafts was 40 tons to the square inch, 





and their ductility or power of extension was 
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30 per cent. of their length. The shafts were 
17 in. in diameter, and they had a 9-in. hole 
through them cast hollow. It was found 
desirable to get tho pressure applied as soon as 
possible—when, in fact, the metal was still in a 
white heat, The firm had not applied the pro. 
cess for forging iron, what they had done having 
been done entirely with flaid-compressed steel. 
The value of the hydraulic pressure in forging, 
so far as his experience went, was in proportion 


| must lead. And here, while casting about fur 
| means to counteract these dangerous growths, 

WE recently commented on the doings of the | the question must naturally arise,— what amount 
Model Lodging Houses Association in reference | of power or will to fight against them is to be 
to this qzestion, and our parochial contemporary, | found with those who wield the municipal 


| WORKMEN’S MODEL DWELLINGS. 


the Metropolitan, bas the following :— authority ? The power need not be much dis. 

“DWELLINGS FOR THE WORKING CLAssEs.—A | cussed, because it is much to be feared that the 
correspondent suggests, with reference to the | will is deficient. Here it is that the weak and 
notice in our issue of the 9th inst., of a new | dangerous side of the character of Liverpool 
undertaking ‘for the benefit of the working | society makes itself felt. We do not, in dealing 





to the size of the mass. The larger it was, the | classes,’ that the Metropolitan Board of Works 
better the hydraulic pressure. In reply to a | and local authorities generally will do well, in the 
question, Sir Joseph added that the value of the | interests of the ratepayers and the poor, if in 
compression was in proportion to the ductility | the exercise of the important powers vested in 
of the metal. If they wanted to produce asteel them by recent legislation, they make some 
that would have 30 per cent. of ductility, they | inquiries into the bon4 jides of some of the 
could not produce it at all without pressure; companies, which, taking advantage of public 
otherwise it would be fall of air-cells. The fact sympathy, have sprang into existence con- 


that gas was equeezed out of the cells was | currently with the Artisans’ Dwellings Act. A 


proved by the fact that there was a considerable | perusal of the articles of association of these 
flame burning from them during the process, | companies will show that in oneortwo instances— 
owing to the escape of the gas. | happily in one or two only—the undertakings 

Mr. Snelus said he had over and over again | have been promoted more for the benefit of a 
made steel which bore exactly the same tensile few interested individuale, than either for the 
strain, and gave the same ductility, without | benefit of the working ‘classes, for effecting 
pressure. This was accomplished by the use of sanitary and other improvements, or for assiat- 
ferro-manganese. | ance to local authorities.” 

Sir J. Whitworth.—If you can do it without | — 
the use of compression, so much the better. 

Major Butler, replying to the remarks of some | PROPOSED NEW TOWN-HALL, GREAT 


of the previous speakers, said there was no fear YARMOUTH. 








cf the hydraulic system, excellent as it was, | 
superseding the steam-bammer. In the case, | 
however, of heavy work, it dispensed with the | 
need of such enormous foundations as an 80.ton | 
bammer, for instance, would require. He had | 
seen armour-plates 14 in. thick and 10 ft. wide 
guite easily bent by Haswell’s process. 

After some discussion, 

The President (Mr. W. Menelaus) remarked 
that he thought the Institute would agree with 
him that Mr. Batler bad not proved his assertion 
that ten years ago large steel cylinders could not 
be cast in England. But even if the assertion 
had been correct, they could now produce any. 
thing that could be done elsewhere. Mr. Butler, 
however, deserved a hearty vote of thanks for 


his paper. 








A “CHRISTIAN WORKERS’ MISSION 
HALL” AT CAMBERWELL. 
THE ceremony of laying the memorial stone | 


of a new building bearing the above title was | 
p:rformed on Tuesday afternoon by Mr. Robert | 
Alexander Gray, J.P. The building, which may | 
be described as one of a rather exceptional cha- | 
racter, is situated in George-street, near Cam. | 
berwell-green, and is intended for the services | 
of ‘Ned Wright,” who has for several years | 
past been distinguished for preaching to thieves, | 
he himee!f having once been a convict. The. 
sits for the building has been granted by Ed. | 
monds’s Trustees, who are the freeholders, and 
who have granted a lease for the term of sixty 
years, at a ground-rent of 601. a year to Messrs. 
Ned Wright, Eneas Dawson, and M. H. Hodder, 
the lessees undertaking that within twelve 
months a brick building shall be erected of the 
value of 1,000l1. The site occupies an area of 
about 14,000 superficial feet. The structure is 
to be 140 ft. in length and 62 ft. in width, and, 
when completed, will bold 1,500 persons. It will 
be a plain brick building, covered in by a roof 
of 80 ft. span, with iron principals and girders. 
The walls internally will be plastered, and the 
only fittings will consist of a platform at one 
end, and plain benches and chairs in the body 
for the congregation. The design has been | 
gratuitously furnished by a friendly architect, | 
who will superintend the erection of the buildiog, | 
whilst Ned Wright himself (who is connected | 
with the building trade), assisted by several | 


artisans, also friendly to the undertaking, will | 
carry out the work. The plans have been sub. | 


mitted to the Metropolitan Board of Works, and 
approved by them. 





Metropolitan Improvements.—Theofficials 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works are occupied 
inspecting and preparing plans for the proposed 
improvements and means of communication be- 
tween Tottenham.court-road and Charing-cross 
and also the widening of Gray’s-inn-road from 
Holborn to Liquorpond-street, and the widening 
of Little Gray’s-inn.lane, from Gray’s-inn-road 
to Mount Pleasant. The plans and estimates 
will be submitted to a meeting of a fall Board 
who will decide whether they shal! promote a 
Pill in Parliament next session. 


Ar the last meeting of the Yarmouth town 
council, the committee appointed to consider the 


question of the erection of a new town-hall pre- | 


sented the following report, which was moved 
by the Mayor, and seconded by Mr. F. Palmer: — 


with individuals, expect to find the jovial, hearty, 
dinner-giving man the best person with whom 
to discuss grave problems of morality; and 
equally delusive would it be to expect from the 
Corporation, which finds its best satisfaction in 
brilliant public occasions, that amount of careful 
consideration of their duties towards their town 
| which might well be displayed by a less open- 
handed bat more conscientious body. It might 





| not untraly be said that, if recklessness is the 
distinguishing feature of the lower life of Liver- 
pool, the distinguishing feature of its higher life, 
as evidenced through its municipal proceedings, 
is a want of due sense ofresponsibility. It is not 
that the Corporation does not treat the town 
liberally ; on the contrary, it is liberal almost 
toa fault, not only in its corporate capacity, 
but also in respect to the private action 
of its individual members. The spacious parks 
that have been laid out; the public buildings 
that have been erected and presented to the 
town at thesole cost of sing!e individaals—these 
are things which amply bear witness to the fact 
that the influence of the Council Chamber does 
| not tend to niggardliness; and though it may 
| be even more than suspected that the expendi- 
‘ture of public money looks for a return in the 








“The committee viewed the site of the Tolhouse-ball | r ®: 
and gaol, and found that from its position it was not shape of support given to the political party that 


suitable for the erection of a nese ne perry ao spends it, or that private munificence has an 
| public offices ; and the committee subsequently ccnsidered | : 
| seer other sites suggested, but found that not one of te ne . ee en. “~ a 
them was adapted to the proposed new buildings. The | ‘© town 18 none the less On that account. 4 
committee, after considerable discussion, found that the | of liberality, then, is the last complaint which 
only suitable position ~ gens ns a—_ — ee ' the inhabitants of Liverpool could bring against 
offices was on the site of the present town- ; and on} ° ° ° ° 
| Viewing the building, which it was found would, from its | their governing body. It is rather when yo 18 
age, have to undergo heavy repsirs in the course of a f-w | taken of the high death-rate existing in a place 
years, and also considering the unsuitableness of the | go naturally healthy by situation, and so capable 
resent magistrates’ court and justices’ retiring-room, the | P ot 

equates poet woe to recommend the council to pull of athorough system of drainage ; and, esl 
down the present town-hall buildings, and to erect upon | of the manner in which jerry-building specula- 
the site (extended as shown in the plan submitted to the | torg (Welsh for the most part, and possessing a 
council) a public assembly.room, sufficiently large to | large and unctuous interest in brick chapels) 


meet the present and future requirements of the borough, a | 7 : 
sessions court, council-chamber, magistrates’ court, andthe , have been allowed to take possession of whole 


| necessary corporate offices. The committee further re- | districts,—it is when such facts as these, and 





commend that a police-statiou, cells, and residence for the 
superintendent be erected upon the vacant site belong- 
ing to the Corporation at the north end of Middlegate- 
street. The cornmittee have considered the cost of town- 
halls recently erected by other towns, and are of opinion 
that the buildings proposed to be erected upon the site of 
the present town-hall can be built for a sum of from 
17,0007. to 20,0.01. And they recommend that the Council 
authorise them to advertise for plans, with premiums of 


| 100/., 50/., and 20/., for the three best designs, the plans 


sent in to be submitted to a future meeting of the Council, 
The style of the building to be ‘Classic,’ and the prin- 
cipal fronts to be to the north and west. The site of the 


town-hall contains 8,96) superficial feet, and the site | 


extended on the north, east, and south sides, as shown on 
the plan submitted, will contain 13,000 superficial feet, 
which the committee consider is amply large enough for 
the erection of a new town-hall, adapted to the increasing 
size of the town. The cost of the building could be met 
by a loan, the repayment of which would be extended 
over a term of years. 

A letter was read from Mr. Augustus Frere, of London, 
architect, offering to furnish the Corporation with plans 


for a town-hall, on the understanding that he woald | 


receive no remuneration if they were not accepted, but 
binding the Corporation not to be in treaty with any 
architect while they were considering his plans. The 
Corporation, however, said they could not accept the offer 
of Mr. Frere, who must put io his plans for competition 
in the same way as others.” 


The report was adopted with but two dis- 
sentients. 





LIVERPOOL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


With reference to the approaching Congress, 
the Liverpool Weekly Albion is publishing some 
essays headed “How Liverpool was Made,” 
“The Spirit of Liverpool Commerce,’ “ The 
Blots of Liverpool Life,” and soon. We take a 
passage from the last named. After describing 
the hosts of Irish to be found in Liverpool, un- 
taught in any handicraft, and devoid of the 


faintest glimpse of education ; and the even more 


dangerous element, “the Americanised Irish 
rowdy, who on the other side of the Atlantic has 
lost even that one redeeming feature of pure 
Hibernian brutality—its utter stupidity ; and 
who brings back with him a respectable over- 
coat, a revolver, and a faculty for deliberate 
planniog of outrage which could hardly be over- 
drawn”; the writer thus concludes :— 

“ This is the dark side of Liverpool life, and 
so dark is it that it might well strike any but 
the most hopefal mind with dread as to the ulti- 





mate results to which such a state of things 


‘others no less significant, are noticed, that a 
glimpse is obtained of what ought to have been 
done while by no means necessarily leaving 

| other things undone; nor can it be said that the 

;manner of the recent appointment of a deputy 

| medical officer (against the appointment itself 

we say nota word at the present moment) was 

' calculated to inspire confidence in this most im- 

| portant direction.” 








THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD. 


Tar fifth annual report of the Local Govern- 
ment Board bas just been issued. The state- 
ments and observations of the Board relate, first, 
to the Administration of the Laws for the Relief 
of the Poor; and, secondly, to the Administra- 
tion of the Laws affecting Local Government 
and the Pablic Health. Under the first head we 
find that the total expenditure for the relief of 
the poor during the parochial year 1874-5 was 
7,488,4811., against 7,664,9751. in the preceding 
year. The absolute decrease was : therefore 
176,4761., or 2°3 per cent. In the extra 
Metropolitan district of Middlesex the decrease 
was 2°8 per cent, and in the Metropolis 2°7 per 
cent. The total number of paupersof all classes in 
receipt of relief on the lst of January, 1875, was 
817,8221., a decrease of 1°7 per cent. on 1874, and 
in July, 1875, the decrease was as much as 4°8 
per cent. as compared with the corresponding 
period of the year before. The population at 
the last Census was 22,706,031, so that the ratio 
per cent. of paupers relieved in the population 
was 3°5 in 1874, and 3:4in 1875. The report 
then dea's with infirmary accommodation, the 
school districts, the asylams and dispensaries, 
vagrancy, lunatics, emigration, and a variety of 
other matters, furnishing statistics of great 
interest and importance to all interested in poor- 
law matters. We find from one table that there 
were 54,571 lunatics chargeable to the poor- 
rates in 1875, an increase of 1,690 over the 
previous year, so that the advance in number, 
remarked upon in previous reports, still con- 
tinues. The emigration at the cost of the poor- 
rate in 1875 was on a very small scale, 108 
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persons only having been sent abroad, at a cost 
of 3781. 

The sum of 562,5561. was expended during 
the twelve months in building expenditure on 
workhonses, the Metropolitan District Asylums, 
and District Schools. 

Under the second head the report furnishes 
copious information respecting the different 
sanitary measures that have been in operation, 
and shows what has been done throughout the 
country for the protection of the public health. 
There are now 807 medical officers of health, and 
808 inspectors of nuisances throughout the 
country, towards whose salaries the Government 
contributed, up to September last, the sum of 
59,1191. The amounts sanctioned during the 
last two years as loans to sanitary authorities in 
respect of urban districts were considerably in 
excess of the total amounts sanctioned in respect 
of the same districts during the ten years which 
followed the passing of the Public Health Act, 
1848; and the continuous increase of expendi- 
ture on the part of sanitary authorities is re- 
garded as affording a most convincing proof 
of the amount of interest taken throughout the 
country in sanitary matters. With respect to 
local taxation, the total of 1873-4 is given as 
37,418,8101., and the total expenditure as 
36,371,0991. The non-remunerative local taxa. 
tion in the same period was 12,580,6071., or 
116,243/. in excess of the amount raised during 
the preceding year. 





MONUMENTAL. 

The Late Lord Marjoribanks.—A Gothic mura! 
tablet to the memory of the late Lord Marjori- 
banks, of Ladykirk, Berwickshire, N.B., has just | 
been executed by Mr. Carrie, sculptor, Oxford. 
street. It is 7 ft. high, by 4 ft. wide. Anarch, 
springing from capitals carved with ivy, sup- 
ported by triple colamns on clustered bases, the 
whole resting upon a moulded plinth with | 
foliated brackets, forms the memorial. 

Dunfermline.—The monuments to the memory 
of Thomas Gillespie and Ralph Erskine have 
now been erected at Danfermline. The Gillespie 
monument consists of a tablet of polished 
Sicilian marble, which has been let in behind the | 
columns of the arcade in the north aisle of the | 
nave of the Abbey Church. It measures 8 ft. | 
by 2 ft. 3in. The monument placed over the 
grave of Erskine is in the form of a sarcophagus, 
and measures 6 ft. 6 in. in height, and 8 ft. by | 
3 ft. Gin. at the base. The work is purely 
Classic. The pedestal rises from a moulded 
basement, and is enriched with carved rustic 
coins, from which are projected inscription 
panels. The sarcophagus rests upon a square 
block, consisting of moulded base, cornice, and 
die—the cornice and base having carved mould- 
ings. On the four sides of the die moulded 
panels have been introduced, and each of these 
bears bas reliefs, indicating the character and 
work of Erskine, and of the late Rev. John 
Smith, Rev. James Husband, D.D., and Rev. 
Robert Brown, who were leading ministers of 
the Secession Church in Danfermline. Both 
monuments have been executed by Messrs. 
Stewart, M‘Glashan, & Son, sculptors, Edin. 
bargh. 

Colonsay.—A short time ago Lady Emma 
M‘Mill inaugurated a monument on the Island 
of Colonsay, erected by subscription to the 
memory of the late Lord Colonsay, former pro- 
prietor of the island, and of the adjacent island 
of Oronsay. The design was prepared by Mr. 
Thomson, architect, Edinburgh, and the erection 
of the work was entrusted to Mr. W. Vass, of 
the Sound of Iona Granite Quarries, Mull. The 
monument is an obelisk of red Mull granite, 
finely dressed, resting on a moulded quadrangular 
pedestal of the same material. It is fully 30 ft. 
high. 

“Fewcautie.qpek-Pynni te Joseph Mayer, of 
Liverpool, rscently commissioned Signor Fon- 
tana, a London sculptor, to execute a memorial 
tablet to the memory of his parents, which is to 
be erected in a church at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
The tablet has just been finished. The size of 
the memorial is 4 ft. 6 in. by 8 ft. 6in. It con. 
sists of a simple frame in the Greek style. The 
portraits of Mr. Joseph Mayer and his mother, 
each three-quarter face, are in bas relief in the 
upper portion of the tablet, the medallion being 
set in drapery to correspond with the lower 
portion ofthe work. Below is a pedestal, having 
on each side a female figure. These are Integrity 
and History. One holds a wreath of lilies— 


other has a stylusin her hand, as though about 
to record the deeds of the departed. 

Winchester.— A monument has jast been 
placed near Gardiner’s Chantry, Winchester 
Cathedral, in memory of the late Bishop Samner. 
the work is from the studio of Mr. Weekes, R.A. 
The form of the memorial is that known as an 
“altar tomb.” Upon a Gothic base of Caen 
stone rests the efficy of the prelate. The effigy 
is in Carrara marble, life sized, the Bishop being 
represented sleeping in his episcopal robes, 
which are partially covered with the mantle of 
the Order of the Garter, of which ex-officio he 
was the prelate. 

Dumfries.—A tablet has just been erected in 
St. Andrew’s Roman Catholic Church, Damfries, 
by Lord Herries, in memory of his late brother, 
the Hon, Marmaduke Constable Maxwell, of 
Terregles. The tablet is 9 ft. 6 in. in length by 
5 ft. at its greatest breadth. It is wrought ont 
of Caen stone, and has on either side pillars of 
polished red granite, and is supported by two 
modelled figures representing Piety and Bene- 
volence. The pediment above is florid with 
carving in high relief. The monument was 
designed and executed by Mr. Wm. Flint, 
Dumfries. 





SCHOOL BOARD SCHOOLS. 

| _ Michelmersh.—The foundation stone of a new 
Board Schoo], at Michelmersb, was laid on the 
13th ult. The work undertaken by the Board 
comprises three schools, situate respectively at 
Braishfield, Michelmersh, and Awbridge, each 
containing accommodation for eighty scholars, 
with large playgrounds for both sexes, and the 
central school at Michelmersh having in addition 
thereto a teacher's residence attached to the 
school. The contracts for the two first-named 
have been taken by Mr. John Crook, and for the 
latter by Mr. J. W. Rowland ; the architect being 
Mr. W. H. Mitchell, of Southampton. 

Bermondsey.—On the 25th ult., Sir Charles 
Reed, chairman of the School Board for London, 
opened new schools in the Manor-road, Ber- 
mondsey. The buildings, which will accommo. 
date upwards of 800 children, are close to the 
South Bermondsey Station of the South London 
Railway, and are approached from the station by 
Rotherhithe New-road and Manor-road. They 
consist of one large block of buildings, three 
stories in height, the front, towards Manor-road, 
being enriched with carving in red brick by 
M‘Calloch, the style of architecture being, as 
usual, ‘Queen Anne.’ The infants are placed 
on the ground-floor, having a large schoolroom 
and babies’ room; the girls on the first and 
the boys on the second floor, each having a 
double schoolroom and two class-rooms, with 
the usual means of access; cloak-room, and 
lavatories. There are also rooms for the 
care-taker and the teachers, together with 
ample covered and uncovered playgrounds. The 
accommodation will suffice for 274 boys, 270 
girls, and 293 infants,—837 in all; and the total 
cost per head is 12/. 11s. 9d., the purchase of the 
site amounting to 1,676/. 16s. 10d., and the 
building to 8,862. 63. 4d., making a total of 
10,5391. 3s. 2d. The buildings were erected 
from the designs of the Board’s architect, Mr. 
E. R. Robson, the contractors being Messrs. 
Hill, Higgs, & Hill, and the clerk of the works, 
Mr. Ashford. 

Rotherhithe.—New schools in the Dartmonth- 
road, Rotherhithe, built by the School Board for 
London, were opened on the 26th ult. by Sir 
Charles Reed. The schools are situated near to, 
and overlook, the Southwark Park, and consist of 
one block of building three stories in height. On 
the ground-floor are a spacious school and a 
babies’ room for the infants ; on the first-floor a 
double school-room, and two class-rooms for the 
girls ; and on the second-floor like accommoda- 
tion for the boys, with separate entrances, 
cloak-rooms, lavatories, &c. There are also 
rooms for the caretaker and teachers, together 
with spacious playgrounds. The school will con- 
tain 274 boys, 273 girls, and 294 infants ; total, 
841; the total cost per head being 91. 17s. 3d. 
The cost of the building is 6,9951. 15s. 2d., and 
that of the site, 1,2981. 18s. 10d., making a total 
of 8.2941. 14s. The design is that of the Board 
architect, Mr. E. R. Robson, the builder being 
Mr. Thompson, and the clerk of works Mr. 
Ashford. 

Brighton.—The alterations and extensions of 
the Board schools in Middle-street, Brighton, 
which were commenced a year ago, are fast 
approaching completion. A plot of ground on 





denoting purity—below the medallion; and the 





the south side of the schools, facing Boyce’s- 


street, has been secured, and made the site of 


an infants’ school. It was at the same time 
arranged that a playground for girls and infants 
should be attached to the new building, and that 
from Boyce’s-street a corridor and staircase 
should lead to the existing girls’ department in 
the Middle-street block. By these means extra 
and better accommodation will be provided for 
girls and infents, and the one entrance and the 
common playground got rid of. The new infante’ 
school is erected in the Qaeen Anne style—the 
style of the building in Middle-street. The front 
is of red Suffolk brick, and the pediments are 
surmounted by a finial of Doulting stone. Facing 
Boyce’s-street are five windows, and an orie! 
under the centre pediment, with brickwork 
scrolls on each side. On the left is a wide door- 
way, with side-lights, surmounted by a pediment, 
while the tympanum is filled with scroll brick. 
work, with “1876” carved in thecentre. The 
extra accommodation provided consists of two 
rooms—one, 42 ft. by 27 ft.; and the other, a 
class-room, 27 ft. by 18 ft. The general fittings 
of the new building are similar to those of the 
other Board schools. Mr. T. Simpson is the 
architect ; Mr. G. Lockyer, the builder; Mr. T. 
Ransome, the clerk of the works; and Mr. G. 
Avis, the foreman. 

Alfrick.—The United School Board of Suckley, 
Alfrick, and Lulsley opened their new school at 
Clay-green, Alfrick,a few days ago. The bnild- 
ing has been erected by Mr. Garbutt, of Malvern 
Link, from designs of Mr. Ernest A. Day, of 
Worcester. A residence for the master and 
mistress adjoins the schoolrooms. 





SUBSIDENCE OF BUILDINGS NEAR 
GLASGOW. 


ConSIDERABLE alarm was experienced on the 
morning of the 25th ult. by the inhabitants of 
a four-story tenement, at the corner of Douglas. 
street and Castlebank-street, Partick, near Glas- 
gow, owing to a sudden shock and vibration similar 
to that preceding the fall of a building. The 
tenement in question is comparatively a new one, 
and was purchased by Mr. Wallace, of Cambus- 
lang, for about 4,000/. It is occupied by the 
families of workmen, and is divided into rooms 
and kitchens, and single apartments. The bed 
of the river Kelvin is about 200 yards to the 
east of the building, Messrs. Wilson’s bleach- 
works, a row of two-story houses, and a street 
intervening. The bleachworks, ou the margin 
of the stream, escaped uninjured, but the old 
two-story houses are cracked outside and in- 
side, and the plaster of the exteriors and roofs 
removed by the vibration. In the new tene- 
ment, however, is a rent reachingfrom the first 
to the top story, and extending in width from 
lin. to8in. Within the several houses and on the 
connecting stairs there is an ugly webwork of 
fissures, and a further subsidence was threatened 
two days after the first. The authorities warned 
the occupants to quit, but of the forty families, 
consisting of a total of 120 persons, only one or 


| two obeyed the warning, though many of them, 


apparently indifferent to their personal safety, 
removed their furniture. Steps are also being 
taken to have the walls and foundations of the 
property rendered secure. In order to account 
for the subsidence, it is stated that the houses 
were builton ground which, someseventy or eighty 
years ago, had been undermined for coal, that the 
pit had become overcharged with water from the 
river, thus saturating the foundations of the 
houses. Another theory is that the tenements 
had been built upoa a sandy soil, and subsided 
through their own weight. It is impossible, 
however, to account for the misfortune with 
anything like accuracy. It is not thought 
pecessary at present to raze the buildings, pro- 
vided they can be rendered more secure. 





BONA-FIDE, 

Mr. Epitor,—The following appears in the 
arrival-book at Lynton, near Ilfracombe. I 
have just now stumbled over it. As a piece of 
unpaid.for advertising it will doubtless please 
one who often uses your columns. 

A New-mape Benepicr. 
** From Lynton’s Castle Inn to Lynmouth low, 

The visitor, with facile steps, may go; 

But in returning to the upper air 

Some rather stiffish exercise is there. 

’Tis true that contemplation lifts the mind, 

But leaves our unpoetic parts behind, 


Would it not, therefore, be a useful git 
If ‘ Bunnett’ would provide us with a lift, 





That while our minds are charm’d with } scener 
Our legs might have the benefit of mechinecs ail 
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A SURVEYOR’'S ACTION. 


At the Westminster County Court on the 
30th ultimo, the case of Foster v. Hayter was 
heard before Mr. Judge Bayley, in which the 
plaintiff, a surveyor, of Great Marlborough. 
street, sued the defendant, a contractor, of 
Portsmouth, to recover the sum of 5/. 15s. 64. 
under the following circumstances. Mr. Owen 
Low appeared as eolicitor for the plaintiff ; and 
Mr. H. T. Roberts for the defendant. 

From Mr. Low’s opening it appeared that his client was 
employed by the defendant to make a survey of some 
extras and variations which the defendant had in his 
account, as contractor for the erection of the new Lunatic 
Asylum at Portsea, charged against the Town Council of 
Portsmouth. The plaintiff's claim was originally for 
eleven guineas, but it was ultimately agreed that one-balf 
of this sum should be paid by Mr. Rake, the architect of 
the building, residing at Portsmouth, and the other half 





have nearly finished their task, though the 
claims of their workmen threatened at one time 
to hinder the construction going on. 

The opening will take place on All Hallows’ 
Eve. 








LOWERING THE DEATH RATE. 


Tur King of Belgium has announced to the 
President of the Health Congress his offer of 
5,000f. as a prize to that city, local authority, or 
private association which sball by improvement 
in the dwellings of the working classes effect the 
greatest reduction of the death-rate at the 
lowest cost. This prize is to be awarded at the 
next International Hygienic Congress. 











SURVEYORSHIP ITEMS. 





by the defendant ; but as the defendant refused to pay his 
portion of the claim the present proceedings were 
instituted. ; : 

At this stage of the case Mr. Roberts said he should (in 
limine) object to the jurisdiction of the Court, as the 
transaction took place in Portsmouth and not in London. 

Mr. Low considered that the objection could not stand, 
ac it was true that although the information had been 
obtained in Portsmouth, the real work was actually 
executed at the plaintiff's chambers in London; upon 
which the learned Judge over-ruled the objection, and 
the case proceeded. 

Mr. Rake being called, said he was an architect at Ports- 
mouth, and was employed on the erection of the new 
Lunatic Asylum at Portses, and that the defendant had 
the contract, but, owing to some extras and variations, 
the Town Council would not pass the defendant's accounts, | 
when it was suggested that the plaintiff shou'd go through | 
them and report upon them; and this suggestion being | 
adopted, the plaintiff was employed, and witness agreed | 
to pay half of his charges. In answer to the learned | 
judge, the witness said that the charges were fair and 
reasonable, and in accordance with professional usance, 

This was the plaintiff’s case ; when, the defendant being 
called, said he never authorised the plaintiff being em- 
ployed, as there was no necessity for doing so, as the 
architect’s clerk could have done so without incurring 
further expense, 

Mr. Rake here said his clerk was a very young man, 
and as the Town Council would not have been satisfied, 
it was agreed to employ the plaintiff. 

The defendant continued, and said the plaintiff's report 
was incorrect, and had been the means of the Town 
Council of Portsmouth not paying bim 7(0/. remaining 
due to him. 

A surveyor from Portsmouth was called, who considered 

there were rome trifling inaccuracies in the plaintiff's 
Fr ‘port. 
The learned judge considered it was evident that 
the plaintiff had been employed by the defendant, and 
therefore he should rule in favour of the plaintiff, with 
costs of solicitor and travelling expenses of Mr. Rake 
from Portsmouth. 








THE HIPPODROME AT BRIGHTON. 


For some years Brighton bas needed an edifice 
dedicated to equine entertainments, and though 
the late Mr. Batty constructed a permanent 
building at the east end of this thriving borough, 
and a similar structure was made for Mr. James 
Newsome, these places, from various causes 
fell into disuse, and improvements have swept 
them away. The first circus recorded in the 
annals of the “Queen of Watering-places”’ was 
that on the Grand Parade, constructed by Messrs. 
Kendall & Co. in 1508, and opened in the Angust 
of that year by Mr. Saunders, the “ father of the 
ring”; the fabric was 100 ft. in depth, and 
37 yards wide: through paucity of support it 
was closed in 1812, and, excepting Hengler’s 
Arena in a portion of the Pavilion stables, and 
the occasional visits of travelling troupes during 
the tenting ‘‘ season,” the good folks of Brighton 
have been unsupplied with feats of horsemanship 
and regular athletic displays. Mr. Fred. Guinett 
has, however, made several abortive attempts to 
secure a site suitable for the purpose of building 
a hippodrome, and it was not till the month of 
Jane, 1876, that he succeeded in procuring the 
spot on which, over a quarter of a century since, 
stood the Maze, in the south-east part of the late 
James Ireland’s famous pleasure-gardens, in the 
rear of St. Martin’s Memorial Church, on the 
Lewes-road. The main entrances of the circus 
are in Park-crescent-place. The building is 
formed of brickwork, with a roof of wood and 
iron; it is 50 ft. from the base to the vane; 
80 ft. wide, and 120 ft in length; the ride has 
a circuit of 150 ft., and the promenade exceeds 
200 ft. The boxes and stalls will accommodate 
300 visitors, the pit 1,350, and the like number 
can also be disposed of in the gallery. 

The interior is after the style of the Grand 
Cirques in Paris and Madrid, and lighted by one 
thousand jets of gas. At the back there. are 
extensive stabling for the stud, and dressing. 
rooms with every convenience for the use of the 
performers. Bright crimson and gold predomi- 
nate in the decorations, 

The cost of the building is 4,0001., and the 
sam paid for the ground, 1,0001. The contractore, 


/meeting of the Whitechapel District Board of 


Mr. Rozert H. Incn, of Croydon, has been 
appointed surveyor to the Lowestoft Improve- 
ment Commissioners and Urban Sanitary Autho- 
rity, vice Marks, appointed clerk, surveyor, and 
engineer to the Llandudno Improvement Com. 
missioners and Urban Sanitary Authority. 

Whitechapel District Board of Works.—At a 


Works on the 2nd inst., the salary of the sur- 
veyor (Mr. W. 8S. Iron) was increased from 3501. 
t> 4001. per annum. 








STONE.CUTTING MACHINERY. 
SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS, 


Tue first meeting of the members for the 
session was held on Monday evening, in the 
Society’s Hall, 6, Westminster-chambers. Mr. 
V. Pendred, president, in the chair. A paper on 
“Stone -cutting Machinery,” by Mr. Henry 
Conradi, was read. The author first noticed the 
ordinary stone-sawing machines as worked by 
hand. He then described the improved machi- 
nery for cutting and dressing stone as in use at 
the new Law Courte, by Messrs. Bull & Sons, 
the contractors. It consists of a timber stand, 
carrying & cast-iron saw-frame suspended by the 








MASTERS AND MEN. 


North Warwickshire-—The strike in North 
Warwickshire, between the joiners and carpen. 
ters and their masters has now, after a protracted 
struggle, been settled. The men struck for an 
increase of from 7d. to 8d. per hour, but have 
accepted 74d. 

Glasgow. — Though the joiners’ strike in 
Glasgow is virtually at an end, a considerable 
number of the employers have, it is stated, 
refused to sign the by-laws. The resolution 
passed by the society men as to refusing to 
work along with “nobs” is being rigidly 
adhered to, and work is so far behind that 
several employers have no alternative but toask 
the non-society men either to join the union or 
leave off work. Since the commencement of the 
strike a considerable number of men have lef; 
the town, and there ary now fewer joiners in 
Glasgow than is usually the case. A pretty 
large contingent emigrated to New Zealand, and 
others are in London. The expense of the 
strike to the society was over 4,000/.—the largest 
sum ever disbursed by them for a like object— 
and of that amount oaly about 651. was received 
from the provinces. Towards the end of 1837 
and the beginning of 1838 (rays the Scotsman) 
the Glasgow joiners came out on strike with the 
object of raising their wages from 18s, to 11. per 
week, and the records of this dispute bear 
curious testimony as to the changes the last forty 
years have wrought. The struggle lasted till about 
the month of March, and, according to the 
minutes relating to the strike, the operatives had 
to submit to the employers’ terms, “because a 
thaw set in, and the ice breaking upon the cana! 
a body of men came from Edinburgh to work for 
18s. a week.” All through, these minutes bear 
evidence of the heart-felt wish of the Glasgow 
joiners that the frost would continue, so as to 
render the canal impassable. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 
Marlow.—On the 14th ult. the parish church 





corners to the upper part of theframe. The 
saw-frame is raised or lowered by means of 
winches and chains. The author also described | 
some saw-frames for stone, with both horizontal | 
and vertical revolving disc-cutters, by which the | 
stone is cut. The author then proceeded, by 
the aid of diagrams, to describe some stone. | 
sawing machines designed by himself, and) 
which have been made and used in France. In) 
this machine the author reversed the principle | 
adopted in ordinary stone-sawing frames, making | 
the fixed stand a movable one, carrying the | 
saw-frame with it in its forward and backward | 
motion, the frame receiving ita vertical motion | 
from a suspension arrangement. This sawing. | 
frame is usually driven by means of a semi- | 
portable engine of special constractionv, which 
was described by the author. 





PNEUMATIC DESPATCH COMPANY. 


Sirn,—Observing in the Bui/der a notice of the sale of 
the station of the Pneumatic Despatch Company at 8t. 
Martin’s-le-Grand, in which it is stated that ‘‘ the tracks 
containing the parcels continually stuck in the tubes,” 
permit me to say that the reason why the operations of 
the Pneumatic Despatch Company were discontinued had 
nothing whatever to do with the mechanical working of 
the pneumatic system, which was ia every respect 
satisfactory. T. W. Ramet, 

Engineer to the Pneumatic System. 

*," We shall perhsps hear what the Post-office officials 
have to say on the subject. 





CHURCH WARMING. 


Str,—In replv to ms correspondent, the English in 
Russia find no difficulty in werming their chapels. There 
no cough nor sneeze disturbs the quiet of the service, and 
you might hear a pin fall! At St. Petersburg, I believe, 
they use the Gurney stove. The difficulties here in 
England arise from the passive resistance of prejadice 
and indifference. The question is quite settled elsewhere, 
if not to the satisfaction of the scientific, to the feeling of 
comfort, at least, of the congregations. L. W. B. 








‘““PENMON PRIORY.” 


Rix,—If your correspondent, “G. H.,” will turn to the 
“ Archeological Journal,” No. 2, June, 1844, p. 118, he 
will find a very interesting paper, entitled ‘* Remarks on 
some of the Churches of Anglesey,” which will give him 
all the information he requires. 
Joun L, CieMENncE. 








SUPPLY OF WATER. 


_ Sir,—Will one of your readers kindly inform me what 
kind of pipe would be best to use as a main for the suppl 
of pure water for a town of about 2,500 inhabitants ; length 
of main about half a mile, with a fa!l of 239 ft. from the 
reservoir, Three stopcocks would be required in the 


of Marlow, Bucks, was re-opened, after the com- 
pletion of the new chancel, of which the fuunda- 
tion-stone was laid a year ago. The work has been 
carried out under the direction of Mr. John O. 
Scott, architect, by Mr. Thomas Corby, builder, 
of Marlow, whose contract amounted to 1,924/. 
The materials of the chancel are rubble stone 
walling, faced with flints and Bath - stone 
dressing. It is 24 ft. in length inside, and is 
lighted with three-light windows on each side 
and « fine five-light window at the east end. 
The east window has been filled with stained 
glass, in memory of the late Bishop Milman, of 
Calcutta, formerly vicar of the parish. 

Soham.—It has been determined to restore the 
parish church of Sobam, Cambridgeshire, from 
plans prepared by Mr. J. P. St. Aubyn, 
architect. 

Dinsdale.—The parish church of Dinsdale was 
re-opened on the 19th alt., after restoration. 
The church dates from the year 1196, and is 
dedicated to St. John, and the adjoining, or 
Surtees Chapel, to St. Mary. In the restoration 
all the old features have been retained. The 
east window of the chancel, which had been 
recently placed there, has been taken out and 
replaced by a window of the Early Decorated 
style. Two new windows of the fourteenth. 
century period have been added, corresponding 
to the one previously existing. The weet window, 
built in 1841, has been converted into an Early 
Decorated one, from the Perpendicular style. 
The other windows are also Early English and 
Early Decorated. An organ-chamber and vestry 
are additions to the edifice, as is also a tower, in 
the Early Decorated style. The seats are all 
open benches. There are already four memorial 
windows of stained glass. That in the chapel 
is from the Rev. Scott F. Surtees, to the 
memory of his parents, and is by Meesrs. 
O’Connor & Co. Two windows in the chencel 
are from the Rev. J. W. Smith, in memory of 
two daughters ; and the third is by Dr. Eastwood, 
in remembrance of two young children. These 
are all by Messra. Clayton & Bell. The building 
was until lately surmounted by a low-pitched 
roof with flat ceiling; these bave been removed, 
and the pitch of the new roof made higher, with 
open woodwork of pitch pine. The walls are 
faced with red sandstone from the estate, 
relieved by Osmotherley white stone. 

Bridlington.—On the 29th ult. a meeting of 
the committee for the restoration of Bridlington 
Priory Church was held at the Town Hall, at 








Mersre. W. A. & J. Stenning, of Lewes.-road, | | 


ength, Pxro. 


which Sir Gilbert Scott, the architect, presented 
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a satisfactory report of the work already done 
by the contractor (Mr. Thompson, of Peter- 
borcugh). Sir Gilbert said he had examined the 
north porch, and he was glad to learn that the 
committee contemplated including it in the 
restoratioa scheme. 

Hartfordbridge.—On the 6th ult. the wooden 
church which has for some time been in course 
of erection at Hartfordbridge, in the parish of 
Elvetham, near Odiham, was opened by the 
Bishop of Winchester. Mr. George Birch, of 
Chancery-lane, London, is the architect. 

Gloucester.— Daring the last few weeks St. 
Luke’s Chu-ch, Gloucester, has been in the 
hands of the decorators. The chancel has been 
decorated in the Grecian style. The windows 
have been traced in patterns, and keystones 
formed. The work, which it is estimated will 
cost about 200/., has been carried out by Mr. 
W. Pimm, from the desigas of Messrs. Waller & 
Son, architects. 

Southwick.—On the 12th ult. a meeting was 
held at Southwick, near Brighton, to hear a re- 
port from Mr. Brock, of the firm of Messrs. E. 
Habershon & Brock, architects, London, relating 
to the condition of the tower and spire of the 
above church. The report stated that the tower 
was originally built about eleven handred years 
since, and that the foundations were giving way, 
and required strengthening. The epire also 
required some repairs. The cost of the necessary 
works was estimated at 3001. A committee was 
appointed to carry out the recommendations of 
the architect. 

Sheffield.—St. James’s Charch, Sheffield, was 
reopened on the 28th olt., after alteration and 
renovation, at a cost of 1,500. The works have 
been carried out under the direction of Messrs. 
Flockton & Abbott, architects. The new pulpit 
and reading-desk have been executed from their 
designs by Mr. Hayball, wood-carver. 

Heaton Moor.—St. Panl’s Church, Heaton 
Moor, was opened on the 29th ult. 
was erected from designs by Messrs. Bird & 
Whittenbury, of Manchester, and is in the Early 
Geometric style. The building consists of a 
nave of four bays, 67 ft. long and 24 ft. wide, 
with north and south aisles. The chancel is 
30 ft. long and 22 ft. wide. On the north side of 
the chancel is the organ-chamber, with vestries 
adjoining, and on the south side a tower has 
been erected, under which is the principal en- 
trance tothe church. There is also a porch on 
the south side. The roof is a barrel-vault in 
timber, with moulded ribs, resting on stone 
shafts with moulded caps and bases, and is 44 ft. 
from the floor to the ridge. The chancel roof is of 
similar construction, but rather richer in detail. 
Itis 36 ft. from the floor to the ridge. Sitting ac. 
commedation has been provided for 425 persons. 
Theexterior of the building is faced with parpoint, 
and Yorkshire stone dressings have been applied 
to the buttresses and windows with nice effect. 
The roo’s are covered with Welsh slates. The 
tower is at present only carried up to the belfry 
stage. The building will be warmed by appa. 
ratus supplied by Mr. Whittaker, of Bolton. The 
total cost will be about 5,5001. The contract for 
the erection of the church was taken by Mr. 
James Terras, of Stockport-road. Mr. J. Cord- 
ingly was the sub-contractor for the masonry, 
Mr. Griffiths for the plumbing, Mr. A. Brierley 
for the plastering and painting, Mr. Barrow for 
the gas-fittings, Mr. T. Ashworth for the iron- 
work, Messrs. Edmundson for the glass, and Mr. 
W. Dale for the tiling. 

Culworth.—Fands are being raised for the 
restoration of the parish church of Culworth. 
The building is of Early English date, and is 
dedicated to the Blessed Virgin. It consists of 


The church | 


adhere as strictly as possible to the ancient style 
of the building. The gallery at the west end 


The floor has been re-tiled, open sittings have 
been provided throughont, and a new pulpit and 
readiog-desk have replaced those which pre- 
viously existed. The walls have been re-plastered. 
In course of the work the opening to a vault 
belonging to the Fane family, supposed to belong 
to the fourteenth century, was discovered. Mr. 
Ewan Christian was the architect, under whose 
direction the restoration was effected. 
Wolviston.—The new charch lately erected at 
Wolviston, near Stockton-on-Tees, was conse- 
crated a few days since by the Bishop of Darbam. 
The new church is erected on a site the gift of 
the Dean and Chapter of Durham. It is dedi. 
cated to St. Peter, and consists of naveand chancel, 
organ chapel, and vestry, with arch opening to the 
chancel, The roof is open to the ridge. The 
bailding is intended to accommodate 200 wor- 
shippers. The total cost was 2,3151. The 
architects were Messrs. Austen, Johnson, & 
Hicks, ‘of Newcastle-on-Tyne, and the builder 
was Mr. Robert Borrowdale, of Darlington. 
Rousdon.—Rousdon, near Lyme Regis, has 
had a church for hundreds of years, but when 
Sir Henry Peek bought the property it was in a 
woefully dilapidated condition. With its thatched 
roof out of repair, and crumbling walls, the 
building looked more like a barn than a place 
of worship. Indeed, it had not been used for 
any sacred purpose for many a long year; and 
it ig even said thata pack of hounds had actually 
|kennelled in it. Sir Henry resolved to pull 
| down and rebuild the charch, and this was one 
of the first pieces of work done on the estate. 
The new church, which is a Gothic structure, 
was opened four years ago. Though the popu- 
lation of the parish of Rousden was then and is 
still very small, the charch has been so well 
| attended that Sir Henry was induced to enlarge 
it, and that has just been done by the addition 
of achancel and south transept. 
ult. the Bishop of the Diocese went to Rousdon 
for the purpose of coneecrating the new work. 
The builder was Mr. Moase, of Exeter, and 
Messrs. Ernest George & Peto were the architects. 

















DISSENTING CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 


Gilwern.—The foundation stone of a new 
Baptist chapel was laid at Gilwern on the 7th 
ult. The contractor is Mr. Burgoine, of Blaenafon, 
and the cost will be 5001. 

Wolverhampton. — On the 25th ult. four 
memorial stones of a new Primitive Methodist 
Chapel, at Wolverhampton, were laid with due 
ceremony. The total cost of the new building 
will be upwards of 1.0001. The contract for the 
shell is 7151. It will be a brick building, with 
Gothic front, with stone dressings over the doors, 
windows, and gables. A vestry and class-room 
will be provided at the rear. The accommoda. 
tion provided will be for nearly 500 persons. 
The builder is Mr. A. Groves, and the architect 
Mr. Shepperd, both of Wolverhampton. 

Goole.—On the 27th ult. the new Congrega- 
tional Churcb, to be known as Christ Church, 
Goole, was opened for divine worship. The new 
church has been built from the designs of Mr. 
T. Porter, of London, at a cost exceeding 5,0001. 

Maivern.—A new Congregational Church was 
opened at Malvern on the 28th ult. The style 
is Decorated. The building is arranged to seat 
400 persons on the ground floor, with provision | 
for a fature end gallery, which woald give 100 | 
additional sittings. It is divided into nave and 
side aisles, by arcades carried on colamns of 








a chancel with vestry attached, nave and side 
aisles, and tower. The present chancel was built 
when the exterior of the church was restored 
about forty years ago; but the interior was not 
interfered with, the old oak pewing dating back 
as far as 1450, while the font bears the date of 
1662. It is more on account of the old-fashioned 
mode of seating being highly inconvenient, and 
the desire to be in harmony with other restored 
churches, that the restoration of the interior was 
decided upon. The proposition is to reseat the 
whole of the charch, except the north aisle, with 
open seats in the place of the high-backed ones, 
to remove the organ from the western arch into 
an organ-chamber in the chancel, and to have 
the choir also in the chancel, The expense is 
estimated at about 7001. 

Hunton.—The parish church of St. Mary, 


Hunton, was re-opened on the 28th ult., after | of the church. 
internal restoration by Mr. W. Vaughan, of Cradley stone, rock-faced, in level courses, with 


Forest of Dean stone, with moulded caps and 
bases. Over the western arcade is a series of | 
mullioned and traceried windows. The north | 
wall is lighted by a large five-light traceried 
window, underneath which is a glazed screen of 
panelled and traceried woodwork, enclosing an 
entrance corridor. The south wall of the church 
is occupied by three traceried windows filled 
with stained glass, the wall underneath which 


has been removed, and the belfry thrown open. | greater 


On the 28th | 


with Broseley tiles. The rapid slope of the hill- 
side on which the church stands gives a muck 
height to the east than to the west side 
of the church, and the difference in levels has 
been tarned to account by forming under the 
east end a commodious lecture-room, lighted by 
@ series of deeply-recessed arched windows. At 
the northern angle of the east front are a tower 
and spire, 135 ft. high. The contractor is Mr. 
Meredith, of Gloucester. The heating apparatus 
is by Messrs. Truswell & Holden, of Sheffield. 
The works have been executed from the designs 
and under the superintendence of the architect, 
Mr. Tait, of Leicester. The carving is by Mr. 
Forsyth, of Worcester. The total cost, inclading 
1,1001. for the site, has been about 5,2001. 

Newark.—A new Baptist Chapel was opened 
at Newark on the 26th ult. The building 
occupies the site of the old structure, near the 
General Hospital, in Albert-street, and is Gothic 
in style. The nave is 54 ft. long by 26 ft. wide, 
the aisles being each 10 ft. in width. The roof 
is open-timbered, with a queen-post roof, orna- 
mented by iron panelling. The seats throughout 
the chapel are of red deal, stained and var- 
nished, and are of a very comfortable kind. At 
the end is a platform, and behind it is a singers’ 
gallery. The heating of the chapel will be 
effected by the use of superheated hot-water 
pipes, manufactured by Messrs. Longbottom, of 
Leeds. Accommodation is provided on the 
ground-floor for 300 persons, but provision has 
been made for futare extension. A separate 
building has been erected for school purposes. 
|The architects are Mesers. Drury & Mortimer, 
| Lincoln, and the builder is Mr. Dake, of Newark. 
The cost in money, in addition to the value of 
old material, will be about 1,7001. 

Bradford. — Old Dulphin Chapel, Clayton 
| Heights, Bradford, was re-opened on the 
| 24th ult. after alteration and redecoration. The 
| works have been carried out by Mr. John Hodgson, 
| of Queensbury. 

Bunbury.—A new Primitive Methodist chapel 
was opened at Bunbury, Cheshire, on the 
| 23rd ult. The chapel is built at the top of what 
| is known as the College-lane, and will seat about 
130. There are pews on about one-half of the 
floor, and the rest of the space will be occupied 
by forms. Mr. Parker, of Beeston, has been the 
builder, 











SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Willenhall.—On the 4th ult. the memorial- 
stones of new Sunday schools in connexion with 
the Primitive Methodist denomination were laid 
at Willenball. The buildings now commenced 
will supersede those in Cannon.-street. The cost 
will be 1,2001., the contract having been taken 
by Mr. J. H. Hunter, of Willenhall, the plans 
being prepared by Mr. Homeyard, architect, 
Birmingham. The buildings, which face Russell- 
street, will be of brick, with stone dressings, 
and with class and large rooms, will afford ac- 
commodation for 400 children. 

Ingatestone.—On the 27th ult. the memoria} 
stone of the new Congregational Sanday School 
at Iogatestone was laid. Concurrently with the 
erection of the school the chapel itself is to be 
thoroughly renovated and rebenched, the esti- 
mated cost of the whole being about 1,000/. The 
plans prepared by Mr. C. Pertwee, the architect, 
have been entrusted to Messrs. Choat & Son, 
builders, of Chelmsford, to execute. The school 
will be a neat structure in red brick relieved by 
white bands, and it will accommodate some 200 
scho'ars, the schoolroom, 50 ft. by 19 ft., being 
supplemented by four class-rooms. 

Rousdon.—New National schools, which have 
been erected on the main road between Seaton 
aud Lyme Regis, close by the northern entrance 
of the mansion in course of erection at Rousdon 
for Sir Henry Peek, were opened on the 28th 
ult, The schools have been built at Sir Henry’s 
cost. They occupy a considerable piece of land, 
and have open and covered playgrounds. The 
schools are situated on the confines of three 
parishes, and although the district is only thinly 








is panelled and traceried with detached stone 


populated, it is anticipated that nearly 100 





shafts, having carved caps and moulded basee, 
the arches and panels being designed for decora- 
tion in colours. On either side of the panelling 
is a moulded doorway leading to the vestries. 
The space in front of the south wall forms the 
Communion platform, which is enclosed with a 
moulded rail on wrought-metal foliated standards. 
Spacious vestries are provided at the south end 
Externally: the walling is of 





Maidstone, builder. 





Care has been taken to! dressings of Bath stone. The roofs are covered 


children will be brought together. Sir Henry 
Peek has provided fur the little ones being 
supplied with a hot dinner every day, at a 
nominal cost, and a dining-room has been incor- 
porated with the schools, communicating with 
the master’s kitchen. There is the usual mixed 
schoolroom, infants’ room, and class-room ; and, 
besides these, committee and visitors’ rooms are 
provided. The materials used in the erection of 
the buildings are of excellent quality. English 








oak is used wherever wood is required, and 
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internally the rooms are skirted with dados of 
that material. The floors and joinery generally 
are also of oak. The external walls are of Chert 
stone, raised in a neighbouring quarry. The 
mullions and dressings generally are of Doulting 
stone, whilst internally the walls are of red 
brick. The roofs are of Bridgwater tiles of a 
warm tint, and the chimney stacks are of Fare- 
bam brick. The architects are Mesers. Ernest 
George & Peto. The whole cost has been about 
6,0001., and the contract has been carried oat by 
Mr. Hatchings, of Colyford. The sgraffito work 
and the wood carving have been executed by 
Mr. Harry Hems. Mr. William Prosser was the 
clerk of works, and Mr. Berry the builder’s 
foreman, 








STAINED GLASS. 


Dunster.—A new memorial three-light window 
has been placed in the east end of Dunster 
Church by Messrs. Clayton & Bell. The subject 
represented is the Crucifixion of our Lord, with 
scenes before and after that event, such as the 
Last Supper, His appearance to Mary Mag- 
dalene, &. The window in the south aisle 
contains six lights, in which are representations, 
on painted glass, of the entombment of Our 
Saviour, His resurrection, Hisappearance to Mary 
Magdalene, and the Ascension. Five heraldic 
windows in the north and south aisles have been 
supplied by Mr. Drake, of Exeter. 

Cerrig-y - Drudion. — A stained window in 
memory of the late Mr. William Jones, of 
Catharine-street, Liverpool, has been erected in 
Cerrig-y-Dradion Church. Thesubject illustrated 
is the Good Samaritan. 

Richmond. —A painted glass window has been 
placed in St. Matthias’s Charch, Richmond, 
Surrey, to the memory of the late George Henrd 
Ashbee, C.E. The window is of two lights, any 
the subjects represented are the “ Nativity” 
and the “Adoration of the Magi.’ In the 
quatrefoil is the symbolical Lamb, and the panels 
below contain geometrical designs. The entire 
cost of the memorial, which is the work of 
Mesers. Hardman, of Birmingham, has been de. 
frayed by the professional friends of the deceased 
gentleman. 

Colkirk.—The parish church in this village, 
which very recently was restored and enlarged, 
has jast been enriched by the introdaction of 
three stained-glass windows, designed and 
execated by Hughes, of London. That in the 
chancel, the gift of the rector, the Rev. W. M. 
Hoare, represents “ The Adoration of the 
Shepherds” and “The Baptism of Christ.” 
The other two windows are in the south side of 
the church, the one being given by Mr. Thomas 
Chambers, in memory of the late Mrs. Feltom; 
of Danton; and the other by Miss M. Case, in 
memory of the late Miss S.O. Chambers, of 
Gately. The former portrays the “ Rai:ing of 
Jairus’s Daughter” and “ The good Samaritan.” 
The latter represents “ Mary and Martha,” in the 
company of Jesus, and Christ as “The Good 
Shepherd.” 








THE PARIS EXHIBITION BUILDING. 


MM. Rousset, Morsanr, & Bauper have 
been entrusted with the construction of the re- 
maicing three-fourths of the metallic galleries 
in the interior of the Exhibition. The masonry 
work, &c., will be adjudged at the end of this 
week. The work of the great cascade bas 
already commenced, workmen being now em- 
ployed in removing the stone steps on the Tro- 
cadero. One of the “great attractions” of the 
Exhibition will, it is stated, be a monster 


VARIOROUM. 


THE new number of “ Picturesque Europe” 
illastrates Linlithgow Castle,—“ This palace, 
the most etately and magnificent of the old 
Scottish royal residences, under the roof of 
which King James left his weeping queen when 
he departed for Flodden, and in the western 
wing of which his hapless grand-daughter was 
born, stands near the ancient burgh of the same 
name, on a high green knoll that is nearly 
insulated by a beautiful sheet of water, whereon 
the royal swans have floated from time imme- 
morial. Even from a distance, it is evident to 
the eye that this great and massive edifice is 
divided into two distinct epochs of architecture. 
The lofty tower that frowns on the west, bare 
and utterly devoid of ornament, belongs to the 
thirteenth century, and has seen much of war 
and bloodshed ; the rest of the quadrangle, which 
recalls the ruins of Heidelberg, with its floridity 
of detail, its cusped and mallioned windows, 
belongs to the days of James IV. and James V. 
The latter monarch erected the beautiful gate- 
way, above which are carved in four panels his 
orders of knighthood, viz. St. Andrew, St. 
George, St. Michael, and the Golden Fleece. The 
highest summit of the palace is the bower of 
Queen Margaret, a groined and octagonal tower, 
accessible from the battlements only ; and from 
thence a spacious view can be had of fertile 
West Lothian, and the high eminence beyond 
the loch, Cath-ail-righ.’” The same number 
contains a capital view of St. Michael's 
Mount, Cornwall, engraved by J. Saddler, 
after a drawing by Birket Foster.——From 
“Old and New London” we take a brief 
account of the commencement of University 
College :—‘ On the east side of Gower-street is 
University College, which was founded in the 
year 1826, for the purpose of affording ‘ literary 
and scientific education at a moderate expense’; 
divinity being excluded. The credit of the idea 
of a university for London, in which the ancient 
languages should be taught, free from those 
artificial restrictions which bound Oxford and 
Cambridge so tightly, has generally been given 
to Lord Brougham and the other Whig politicians 
of his time. Cyrus Redding, however, in his 
‘ Recollections,’ claims the praise for Tom Camp. 
bell, the poet, who certainly took an active part 
in its foundation, and even journeyed,—indolent 
as he was by nature,—to Berlin in order to 
observe with his own eyes the professional 
system of Prussia, and to mature a plan for the 
government of the university. Testimony to 
the same effect was eventually borne by Lord 
Brougham himself. The foundation.stone of the 
college was laid on Monday, the 30th of April, 
1827, by H.R.H. the Duke of Sussex, who had 
long been associated with the leaders of the 
Whig party. The architect was Mr. William 
Wilkins, R.A., the designer of the National 
Gallery. The Duke of Sussex, on laying the 
stone, said, ‘May God bless this undertaking 
which we have so happily commenced, and make 
it prosper for honour, happiness, and glory, not 
only of the metropolis but of the whole country.’ 
He also expressed a hope that the undertaking 
would excite the old universities to fresh exer- 
tions, and force them to reform abuses. An 
‘oration,’ or prayer, was then offered up by the 
Rev. Dr. Maltby, afterwards Bishop of Darham. 
The ceremony was followed by a dinner at 
Freemasons’ Hall, nearly all the chief Whigs 
of the day being among the guests.””——Little 
Folks tells the children “ Where India - rubber 
comes from.” Some grown-up children may 
like to know also :—‘ The tree from which it 
is taken is one of the giants of the forest, growing 





aquariam, capable of containing 400,000 gallons 
of water, in which four millions of pounds of fish 
can sport! The cost is estimated at one million 
of francs. 








Another New Pavement.—At the meeting 
of the City Commissioners of Sewers, on the 
26th ult., an application was made on behalf of 
Messrs. Poletti & Dimple, the inventors of a new 
deacription of pavement, for permission to lay 
down a portion of their pavement as an experi- 
ment in some part of the City, and the appli- 
cants requested permission to make the experi- 
ment in some part of the City where the traffic 
was of the heaviest character. The proposed 
new pavement was described as being more 
durable than either asphalte, granite, or wood, 
and to make no dust or mud, and to be also 


noiseless. The application was referred to the 
Streets Committee, 


toa height of 80 ft. or 100 ft., and sometimes 
measuring 70 ft. round the trunk. From the 
extreme top the branches spread, clothed with 
dark glossy leaves. It is said that tracte of 
the country may be found where, for hundreds 
of miles together, these mighty trees are grow- 
ing side by side. The natives come to them 
with little earthen cups, and, making cuttings 
in the bark, they leave a cup to fill under each 
hole. During the course of the day a small 
quantity (about a tumblerful) of a thick yellow. 
ish cream oozes out, and flows down into each 
cup. When full, they are all collected, and 
their contents poured into large earthen vessels. 
This is the caoutchouc, or india-rubber, in its 
nataral state, and, by being poured into moulds, 
and dried, it can now be formed into any 
shape. Many of the natives are employed in 
making india-rubber shoes. They take wooden 
lasts, and cover them with clay to prevent 
them from sticking to the shoe. Then they pour 

















the thick caoutchouc all over these moulda, hold 
them for a while over a fire, and then, fasteni 
each on top of a stick planted in the ground, they 
leave them to dry in the sun. Then the 
caoutchouc is poured on again, and in this wa: 
coating after coating is formed, and after 
layer is put on the shoe is held in the smoke of 
the wood fire, and so it gets its dark colour, and 
dries more quickly. The caoutchouc is also 
dried and smoked when it is being made into the 
large thick slabs,—the general form in which 
it is shipped from Brazil to all parts of the 
world.” 








Miscellanea. 


Nomenclature of London Streets.—In the 
last twenty years the Metropolitan Board of 
Works has revised the names of 1,916 strects, 
and abolished 6,740 names of subsidiary portions 
of streets rendered unnecessary on renumbering 
the whole street. The Board has given new 
numbers to 143,409 houses. A general index of 
the names of existing streets has been compiled, 
and an index of abolished names, and plans of all 
the revised streets, showing the old and new 
numbers against the block plan of each house; 
these plans are bound up in atlas-form for re. 
ference and the identification of properties. The 
superintending architect of the Board reports 
the practice followed in numbering houses :— 
“St. Paul’s Cathedral is recognised as a central 
point, and the numbering of houses, when 
altered, and also in new streets, begins at the 
entrance or end of the street nearest to that 
building; but where both entrances to a street 
are about equally distant from St. Paul’s the 
numbering begins at the entrance abutting 
on the most important thoroughfare. Taking, 
then, the sides of the streets as lvfit and 
right (assuming that the back is towards St. 
Paul's), the odd numbers will be assigned to the 
left-hand side, and the even numbers to the 
right-hand side. No name is to be used fora 
street without the approval of the Board; and 
t must be a name consisting, if possible, of one 
word (with the addition of “ street”) not already 
in use in the metropolis in street nomenclature, 
Names for terraces or other blocks of houses 
and sections of streets, usually known as 
subsidiary names, will not be recognised; nor 
such names as are already in use for provincial 
towns and postal places.” The superintending 
irchitect mentions in his report in 1875 that on 
the suggestion of the vestry of Chelsea the new 
ipproach from Queen’s-road West to the river 
adjoining Chelsea Hospital is named  Titee 
street” (in compliment to the late Sir William 
Tite, who was for many years a member of the 
Board), and the short street connecting the 
latter with Swan-walk, ‘ Dilke-street,” and 
ander the regulations adopted by the Board, 
Chelsea has a species of copyright in these as 
London street names. 

A Man Washed Away in a Sewer.—On 
the 28th ult., a sad accident, if it can fairly be 
so designated, occurred at Hampstead. It ap- 
pears that William Evans, a bricklayer, aged 
about 60, and William Hipwell, a labourer, a 
younger man, went down into the main sewer on 
Haverstock-hill, about eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing, to connect some house-drains therewith. 
The main sewer forms part of the metropolitan 
system, and both men were in the employ of the 
Hampstead Vestry. Between nine o'clock and 
half-past there was a heavy storm of rainat Hamp- 
stead, and the water rushed through the sewers 
with great force. The men’s lights were extin- 
guished, and they themselves were swept onward 
by the force of the water, Hipwell managed to 
seize hold of the side of the sewer after being 
washed some distance, and called out for help. 
After occupying his perilous position forsome time 
he was rescued. The body of the unfortunate man 
Evans was found by Thomas Anthony, inspector 
of flashers, about a quarter-past two on Saturda; 
morning, about 20 yards south of Stratford. =~ 
An inquest was held on the 2nd inst., w or 
Mr. Lowe, the surveyor of Hampstead, produ 
plans, and said when washed away the decea 
must have through the parish sewer into 
the Fleet Ditch, and then into the mala drsinege 
system, and right on to Weet Ham, a distance ; 
seven miles. The sewer deceased wes at wor 
in was @ brick one, 3 ft. 9 in. by 2 ft. 6 in. The 
jury returned a verdict of “ accidental one 
We have frequently insisted on the ope ge 
of adopting means to give warning of r 
approach of storm-water to sewer-flushers aD 
others engaged in the sewers. 
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London Wall.—Five houses have recently 
been taken down for rebuilding,—Nos. 28 to 32, 
Camomile-street, close to the junction of the 
latter with Bishopsgate-street,—and the work of 
excavation has revealed a length of about 36 ft. 
of the ancient wall and bastion. The wall was 
fully 9 ft. thick; the bastion projected on the 
northern side, and was rather more than a semi- 
circle, and was solid; it measured about 16 fe. 
across; the heights varied from 2 ft. to about 
4 ft. 6 in., and the whole mass was met with 
about 10 ft. below the present level of Camomile. 
street. The wall had had faces of roughly-wrought 
stone, with a double band of the usual bright red 
tiles on the City side, but on the outer side much 
dark iron:tone was used,’and no tiles were ob- 
servable. Much of the walling is of Kentish 
ironstone, and large blocks of greenstone are 
also conspicuous. The presence of materials, 
therefore, from Northamptonshire, Surrey, and 
Kent is thought to point to a period for the erec- 
tion of the wall when the Romans had practical! 
knowledge of the country and ability to trans. 
port their building materials from considerable 
distances. The core of the wall was formed of 
hard rubble, solidly bedded in still barder mor‘ar | 
formed of bright coarse gravel, as is frequently 
the case in London, with but little of the 
pounded brick so often considered as evidence of 
Roman workmanship. Mr. E. P. L. Brock, F.S8.A., 
suggests that the bastion met with was probably 
the first along the course of the wall eastward 
from Bishop’s Gate,—a gate probably of later 
foundation than Roman times. The soil on the 
City side was hard clay, and the contrast to the 
dark-coloured earth on the outlet or Houndsditch 
side was very apparent. 


The Introduction of Printing. — Mr. 
Hodson, the secretary of the Printers’ Pension 


Trade Unions in Scotland.—Last year, 
according to a Parliamentary paper just issued, 
six Trade Unions were registered in Scotland, 
and three received certificates of alterations. 
Thirty Trade Unions have been registered in 
Scotland, and from an abstract received for 1875 
it appears one paid in the year 5051. for strikes 
and another 3091. The registrar, in his report, 
states that he is “desirous that the attention of 
members of Trade Unions should be called to 
the clauses made by the Trade Union Amend- 
ment Act of this Seesion (39 and 40 Vic., cap. 
22). These are principally the change in the 
definition of the term ‘Trade Union,’ by the re- 
moval of the test founded on the illegality of 
combination in restraint of trade (section 16) ; 
the legalising of assurances by members on the 
lives of their wives and children by the extension 
to Trade Unions of the exemption from the 
operation of the Life Assurance Companies Act, 
1870,—a privilege hitherto accorded only to 
Friendly Societies (section 7); the restriction 
imposed on assurances on the lives of children 
by the application to Trade Unions of section 28 
of the Friendly Societies Act, 1875 (section 2) ; 
provisions«s to membership of minors (section 9) ; 


;and payment of sums on death to nominees of 


members (section 10), with otber provisions 
derived from the Friendly Societies Act above 
mentioned.” 

A Monster Hotel.—St. Lonis (says an 
American paper) does not intend to be behind 
Chicago in the matter of hotels. A new one is 
going up on the corner of Grand and Page 
avenues, and if the plan is carried out it will 
have no superiors for size in the country. The 
building, with an inclosed court 200 ft. square, 
will cover over four acres of ground, and be built 
of Missouri granite and eandstone. It will be 
ten stories high, be lighted by 2,100 windows, 





Corporation, has issued a circalar letter, suggest- 
ing that the 400th anniversary of the introduction 


and contain over 2,000 rooms. It will accommo. 


| date 3,500 persons. The front on Page-avenue 


into this country of the art of printing should be | will be the principal fagade, and have a length 


celebrated. Adopting 1477 as the date of the 
introduction of printing into England, Mr. Hodson | 
says :—“ Whether as a matter of history, or as | 
marking, perhaps, the most important epochinthe 
progress of civilisation, I respectfully submit that 
it is eminently desirable to signalise this 400th 
anniversary of English printing by some suitable 
public manifestion. The Printers’ Pension, 
Almshouse, and Orphan Asylam Corporation was 
made the depository of the fund collected in 
1847, when an effort was made, at the instigation 
of the late Very Rev. Dr. Henry Hart Milman, 
to ‘erect a monument to commemorate the intro- 
duction of printing into England, and in honour 
of William Caxton ;’ and the ‘Caxton Pensioner’ 
thus became a living memorial of the founder of 
English printing. From this circumstance the 
Printers’ Corporation would appear to be the 
most fitting body to undertake this quarcentenary 
celebration, and as the corporation is about com. 
pleting its fiftieth year of existence, the time 
would appear opportune also, as its Jubilee 
Festival could be commemorated at the same 
time. I venture, therefore, to make the follow. 
ing suggestion :—To hold an Exhibition of Anti- 
quities and Curiosities connected with the art at 
some suitable public building (the Stationers’ 
Company might be solicited to offer their hall), 
such exhibition to be open for not less than a 
week, and to be held in June next; and to hold 
the Jubilee Festival of the Corporation during 
the same week.” 








The Church Congress at Plymouth.—This 
Congress was opened on the 3rd inst. at the new 
Guildhall, Plymouth. The law courts and the 
suites of rooms connected therewith are all laid 
under requisition. In the Eastern Court Messrs. 
Fouracre & Watson, Stonehouse, exhibit examples 
of their stained glass, including windows for 
Tavistock and St. Budeaux; and Mr. Harry 
Hems, of Exeter, illustrates, by a series of one 
hundred photographs, his sculptural work. He 
also sends two sculptured panels in alabaster. 
These latter represent respectively :— Paul 
preaching at Athens, and John the Baptist 
teaching in the Wilderness. They will even. 
tually occupy places in a new pulpit he is making 
= the Charch of St. George, at Georgeham, 

evon. 


Modern Painting.—Mr. Albert Pell, M.P., 
attended a conversazione on the 28:h ult. on the 
cocasion of the opening of a new building in 
connexion with the Leicester Town Museum and 
School of Art. He delivered an address on the 
subject of modern painting, maintaining that 
whatever might be said of our portrait-painters, 





no nation surpassed English landscape artists. 


of 387 ft. 6} in. The interior court will be 
covered with blinded glass at a height of 42 ft. 
above the ground. It will be a conservatory 
blooming with tropical plants, and a fountain 
will scatter its cooling spray over the shaded 
walks. The sides of the building facing the 
court will contain 600 windows. The structure 
will be in full height 140 ft. from the curbstone 
to the open line of the cornice. The base will 
be of Missouri granite, and all above will be 
white sandstone. There will be eight elevators 
in the building, each with a capacity to carry 
fifteen persons, and there will be four stairways 
ascending from the basement to the top story. 
The upper story on the grand avenue side will 
have a billiard-room with thirty tables. 


Steam on Tramways.—On the 20th ult. 
another experimental trial of the steam traction 
engine constructed by Messrs. H. Hughes & Co., 
Loughborough, was made between Edinburgh 
and Portobello. An ordinary tramway carriage 
was attached to the new engine, the leading 
feature of which is that the exhaust steam is 
thoroughly condensed. This isdone by carrying 
a supply of cold water in a tank above the 
engine, which is supplied automatically to an 
apparatus beneath, so that at whatever speed 
the engine is running, or however much steam 
is being used, the proper supply of cold water is 
provided. It is not a condensing engine in the 
ordinary sense of stationary engines, but the 
steam is simply cooled to a temperature of 180°. 
The supply of cold water does not increase the 
weight of it to more than that required for the 
necessary adhesion to the rails. For the last few 
days trials have been made on the same lines 
between 5 and 8.30 a.m.,and it has been found 
by these experiments that with a coke fire no 
firing need take place in the double journey 
between Edinburgh and Portobello, and that the 
amount of water required for condensing is about 
forty gallons per mile. The average pressure of 
steam per square inch is 30 Ib. 


Sheffield Manufactures in America.—The 
Sheffield Telegraph states that Sanderson 
Brothers & Co., the oldest steel manufacturing 
concern in Sheffield, have determined to transfer 
their American business to America, where they 
will convey Sheffield workmen and Sheffield 
trade secrets for steel-making. For this purpose 
works have been bought at Syracuse, State of 
New York, and a new company formed, with a 
capital of $450,000, largely held in Sheffield. 
The works are already in operation, and the 
steel is guaranteed fully equal to that of Shef- 
field make: the heavy protective duties will be 
wholly evaded. 





The Bolebridge, Tamworth.—At a meet- 
ing of the Tamworth town council on the 22nd 
ult., it was resolved,—“‘That the Bolebridge 
within this borough be altered, widened, rebuilt, 
and improved, in accordance with the plans and 
specifications of Mr. C. H. Cope, and that the 
tender of Messrs. Goddard & Massey for the 
ironwork, of 1,6411., and of Mr. Henry Mottram 
for the other work specified, of 1,4901., be ac- 
cepted ; and that the two contracts be entered 
into by the town council, and the corporate seal 
affixed thereto by the mayor, security being 
given by both contractors for the due perform. 
ance of the work.” Farther work to the estimated 
value of 5001. will be required to complete the 
bridge. The proposed new bridge will be a box- 
iron girder structure, resting on blae-brick piers 
with stone facings. The carriage-way is to be 
20 ft. in width, with a gallery footpath on the 
east side 4 ft. wide. The bridge will have a clear 
span for waterway of 100 ft., and will be built 
slightly on the skew. 


Font-cover at St. Sidwell’s, Exeter.— 
St. Sidwell’s Church, Exeter, has just received 
an addition in the shape of an elaborately carved 
font-cover, designed by Mr. Edward Ashworth, 
architect, in the Perpendicular style. Octagonal 
at the base, it takes a spiral form towards the 
top. Ribs, enriched by carved crockets, spring 
from buttresses, and clustering together at the 
top, terminate by a rich finial of foilage. The 
lower panels are pierced by tracery, surmounted 
by embattlements, whilst at the junction of the 
ribs and buttresses lofty pinnacles jut up. The 
cover has been wrought out of an ancient beam 
of oak, by Mr. Harry Hems, under the immediate 
supervision of the architect. It is supported 
by a wrought-iron bracket, designed by Mr. 
Ashworth, and made by Mr. Rice, of St 
Sidwell’s. 


Pablic Works in New Zealand. — The 
Pablic Works statement was made by the Hon. 
Mr. Richardson on the 25th of July. He stated 
that the mileage of railways was,— 1,030 autho. 
rised, 459 open for traffic, and 382 in progress. 
The amount spent on railways during the past 
year was 1,639,014/., making a total expenditure 
on railways of 5,215,0181., with liabilities, extend- 
ing to 1878, of 983,2531. If the estimate prove 
correct, it is calculated that the railways open 
for traffic ought to give next year about 3 per 
cent. on their capitalised cost. The Brunton 
Gorge iron railway bridge, which was to be 
opened soon, fell (in July) with an awfal crash 
into the river. The anchor-plates were not 
strong enough to bear the strain upon them, 
and snapped. No lives were lost. 


Palpit at New Shoreham Church.—A 
correspondent of a Brighton paper says :—“ It 
has been already reported in your columns that 
the old church of St. Mary, New Shoreham, is 
being partially restored. A stone pulpit of 
ancient date has been obtained from the 
cathedral of Durham, and has been erected upon 
novel and purely scientific principles. This 
pulpit has already become an object of attraction 
to the local archaologists, on account not alone 
of its history and intrinsic value, but also of its 
present position, for it is no less strange than 
true that it has been so placed as to render it a 
physical impossibility for any one but an acrobat 
to enter it, and on Sanday last the worthy vicar 
addressed his congregations from the communion- 
tuble.” 


Proposed Town Improvements at Den- 
bigh.—The Denbigh Town Council has been 
discussing the desirability of borrowing a large 
sum of money from the Treasury for the purpose 
of carrying out various important improvements 
in the town. It was decided to prepare a scheme 
of necessary improvements, which should be 
submitted to a special Council meeting, to which 
the ratepayers should be invited and be given an 
opportunity of stating their opinions. The list 
prepared included the thorough drainage of the 
town where not completed, at an estimated cost 
of about 2,0001.; the erection of a cattle-market, 
the drainage of Henllan, part of the borough ; 
the lighting of the castle district with gas; the 
thorough paving of several streets; and numerous 
similar improvements. 


Provision for the Fature.—In the province 
of Biscay every landowner must plant two 
saplings for every timber tree he cutsdown. In 
Java the birth of every child is celebrated by 
planting a fruit-tree, which is carefully tended 
as a record of the age of the child whose birth 
it registers. This wise regard for the fature 





deserves imitation. 
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Demolition of Houses by Limelight.— 
For the completion of the improvements in the 
Poultry there were two lofty buildings, numbered 
36 and 37, situate between the Old Jewry and 
Grocers’ Hall-court, awaiting demolition. The 
materials were sold on the 26th ult. by Messrs. 
Horne, Eversfield, & Co.,and being found to be 
in an unsafe condition, Mr. Haywood, chief engi- 
neer to the Corporation, issued imperative orders 
for their removal on the night of the 28th ult., 
it being considered unsafe to allow the work to 
be performed in the daytime. It was entrusted 
to Mr. Iron, the auctioneers’ manager, under 
whom Mr. Barlow directed the workmen. The 
carriage traffic was stopped at eight o’clock, and 
at midnight Jarge numbers of persons were 
watching the work of demolition. The limelight 
was worked by Mr. Wood, of Cheapside. 

New Organ at Holy Trinity Church, 
Hall.—The new organ in Holy Trinity Church, 
Hall, was “ inaugurated” on the 26th ult. The 
instrament has been built by Messrs. Forster & 
Andrews, and stands in the south transept, with 
its front projecting a short distance beyond the 
line of the centre aisle of the pave under the 
tower, and the sides so arranged as to interfere 





[Ocr. 75 1876. 








For schools, residences, and boundaries, at Bilson, 
Cinderford, for the Forest of Dean U. D. School Board. 
Messrs. Haddon, Brothers, architects :— 


Coleman, Brothers .................. £5,966 0 0 
| ence iar 5,631 0 0 
I sd cask xcinnaesatinel 5,651 0 0 
Cn PEE OE EES E RESELL 4,992 0 0 
ND os chee idiatenen 4,889 16 8 
West & Jones ......rccccccccees 4,368 8 
Ratcliffe & Co. ...... - 3,797 0 0 





For enlarging the Lyttelton Grammar School buildings, 








at Great Malvern. essrs. Haddon, Brothers, archi- 
tects :— 
ER £500 0 0 
Inwood 475 0 0 
Porter (accepted) ........cscecereeeee 450 0 0 





For the erection of a villa residence, at Esling, for 








Mr. W. Francis. Mr, W.J. Green, architect, Quantities 
supplied :— 
Richards... £2,334 0 0 
Sn cocencccccercosccsenscoconcoosoesceses 2,1 00 
hiteley . . 2,148 0 0 
Adams & Boe _ ....0s.ccrer...ccescesee 2,025 0 0 
Bayes, Brothers, & Co. ............ 2,017 0 0 





For the erection of a pair of nine-roomed villas, at 
Coleraine Park, Tottenham, for Mr. F. Parker. Mr, 
8, Hayward, architect :— 

Co-operative Building Bosley... 0 0 





as little as possible with the view from nave to | 
chancel. The pneumatic movement is applied | 
to great, swell, and pedal keys, and all couplers | 
in connexion therewith. The pedal-board is of | 
the latest improved construction, and wind is | 
supplied at various pressures suitable for the | 
different qualities of tone. The dimensions of | 
the organ are 36 ft. high, 16 ft. 6 in. wide, and | 
22 ft. deep. 

India-rubber.—Consul Green, reporting on | 
the trade of the Brazilian provinces of Para and | 
Amazonas, states that the crop of india-rubber, | 
which was little over 2,000 tons in 1861, has) 
been steadily increasing ever since, and reached | 
6,763 tons in the year 1875. He ia able to add 
that there are vast rubber-yielding districts | 
which have never yet been touched, and that if 
the rumonrs that the old districts are becoming 
exhausted should be correct, there is no reason 
why the yearly collection should not, in ordinary 
seasons, continue the steady increase it has 
shown for some years past, so long as there is 
an outlet for the prodace in the European 
markets. 


Value of Land in London.—The piece of 
land on the eastern side of Northumberland- 
avenue between the new thoroughfare and 
Nortbumberland.street, we are told, has just been 
let by the Metropolitan Board of Works. It con- 
sists of about a statute acre, and hasa frontage to 
Charing-cross, a frontage to Northumberland. 
avenue, and athird frontage to Northumberland.’ 
street. The rent agreed upon is 58,0001. per 
anoum for ninety years, and, though there is one 
year at a peppercorn, this peppercorn really 
amounts to 4,3501., this being the interest on the 
first year’s rent, which is to be paid within six | 
months, or eighteen months before it becomes due. 

To Soften and Parify Water.—Will you 
be good enough to allow me to make known, in 
your columns, the extremely simple discovery | 
that I have made, that hard waters are ren. | 
dered very soft and pure, rivalling distilled water, | 
by merely boiling a two-ounce phial, say, in a! 
kettlefal of water? The carbonate of lime and 
any impurities will be found adhering to tte | 
phial. The water boils very much quicker at 
the same time. The knowledge of this fact will 
prove a boon to housewives and laundresses, a8 
well as to brewers, as it is affirmed that good 
porter cannot be brewed out of London. 

JAMES BRUCE. 

Proposed Testimonial to Sir John Steel], 
R.S.A.—An inflaential committee has been 





GRID sccunasaainisestsancensnlgeibnebinnnah 519 0 0 
IPE .cccsrcsxcsensstnecnsivacsiaciedin ae a 
Burbridge & Son ..........000000.4040404. 1,441 9 0 


For rebuilding the Boys’ Home, including new story to 
workshop, Stepney-causeway, for Dr. Barnardo, Mr. 
E. Gregg, architect :— 

ee ge £11,749 0 
Baker & Son ose 
Ashby, Brothers... 
Hill, Higgs, & Hill 







11,522 
11,248 


eoooooo 
esoocooooocseo 


Rider & Son_........ 10,795 
Dove, Brothers 10,775 
eS 19,745 
PDE scnthinainsgosngiasanenicuncgies 10,610 
Jacobs (accepted) ...........00..000 10,170 


For the erection of warehouses, in Plough-yard, Bishops- 
gate, for Mr. Bianchi, Mr. W. Mundy, architec#:— 
OPOEE ,..xerveseustinnsotatinsiabbacenel £686 0 

BB BOE seccnstseccctésors -ancsecbionenctinbhid 

LL eee 

Sane. B: BOW scientinnirnuciaenanessins 

Stamp & Bowtle 
Thomerson 


seeeereeerenee 


ecococeco 





For alterations to No 87, Cannon-street-road, for Mr. 
Owen Edwards. Mr. W. Mundy, architect :— 








Johnson -. £318 0 0 
Hearle & 8on 250 0 0 
ee 241 0 0 
Stamp & Bowtle 230 0 0 
Thomerson ....... 20410 0 





For the erection of offices, in Baker-street, Enfield. 
Mr. T. J. Hill, architect :— 





Pratt & Wiseman ...... £311 0 0 
ODE cccssisinidivasenndincede veuchoad 279 0 O 
eo. ie eae 263 0 0 





For the erection of a board-room, &c., in Marloes-road 
Kensington, for the guardians of St. Mary Abbotts, Kea- 
sington. Messrs. E. Power & Wheeler, architects, Quan- 
tities by Mr. W. Barnett :— 

Board-room. Strong-room. 


| es jf) eee 
Newman & Mann ......... i peer, 300 
SGOT ccc sonenecccnmnacectacss: BGM Gaetan - 302 
QO a cackthesoriciecrncciiat Ne esis 259 
ee civinstceneinds: aL apkiannion 243 
Aitchison & Walker ....... 1,355 249 
Baves, Brothers, & Alien 1,372 ......... 239 
UNG <xcnaiptipicicionenecniin i ” wieantinit 182 
BOOKS OPey ssovesiscsss, RAR sbaecnses 2:9 
Rae ee 1,353 . 180 
Browne & Robinson......... OB7  ncsosees . 236 


For proposed new offices, with residence adjoining, for 
the Windsor Gas Company. Mr. W. Pim, architect. 
Quantities supplied by Mr. Herring :— 

goetpoonnstbieqursdepencesetmenmeadh £3,735 0 0 
penabnpinitdnsisenttintnn <-<apuelinns 3,664 0 0 

Accepted for New Community House, Ditchingham. 
Part ot first contract. Mr, Frere, architect :— 

F. Bs & Fe: WOME Leocaacocesacpsast £2,250 0 0 


Accepted for vicarage, Moss, Doncaster. ~ Mr. Frere, 
architect :— 
Shillitoe & Morgan ...........ss000e+ £1,600 0 0 





Accep‘ed for mortuary chapel, Ditchingham. Mr. Frere, 
architect :— 
Morris 





For the erection of business premises and residence, at 





formed in Edinburgh for the purpose of making 
some tangible acknowledgment of the labours of 
Sir John Steell, the sculptor of the Edinburgh 
Albert Memorial, on the part of his fellow- 
townsmen. it is intended that the testimonial 
shall assume a national character. 


TENDERS 


For schools, at Pillowell, near Lydney, for the Forest 
of Dean U. D. School Board. Messrs, addon, Brothers, 





architects ;— 
Schools, i 
Coleman, Brothers ... £3,626 0 0 re, 
Jones & CO. ..4......000 3,570 0 0 |. 1308 0 0 
West & Jones............ 3,265 311}... 1,181 11 2 
We oe 3419 0 0 ... 1,250 0 0 
James Steeceeteesess»® Gee 2? 1,263 17 2 
Bowers (accepted) ...... 2,85615 9 .. 1,086 6 0 





For new gymnasium (carcass on] on the Coll 
| eo for the Malvera Saige. Mentos Haddon, 
rothers, architects :— ; 


Porter (accepted) ......... ousaetalis £1,930 0 0 


Radstock, Bath. Mr. E. T. Boston, architect. Quantities 
by the architect :— 
Vallis (accepted) ........c000.0-08 ++. £9,450 0 0 





For the erection of a new warehouse, on the site of 113, 






Golden-lane, St. Luke’s, for Mr. B. Newsome. Messrs. 

Elkington & 8on, architects, Quantities supplied :— 
Killby ..... £1,715 0 0 
Lawrence .. 1,696 0 0 
Collis & Sons 1,599 0 0 
Conder ..... 1,576 0 0 
Newman & Mann 1,550 0 0 
Rider & Son .........00 1,523 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

8.—H. C. Z—J. G.—J. H.—Rev. H. 8.—F. J. K.—L. W. B.— 
H 8t. J.—G. H. J.—T. W. R.—J. L. W.—R. 0. R.—C. BE. F.—M.— 
J. 8—A. 8.—G. W. T.—Mr. P.—C. C.—8. H.—G. F. 8.—A. F.—A 
Joiner (ships’ joiners are of course preferred). 

/_ are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
resses. 


All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c. must be accompanied 
oe ie sate ont address of the conten, het. mapeaelig. Sot 
pu on. 


Norse.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public mectings, rests, of course, with the authors. 








The Publisher cannot be responsible for Test. 
MONIALS left at the Office in reply to Advertise. 
ments, and strongly recommends that Copizs 
ONLY should be sent. 

Advertisements cannot be received for the cwrrent 
week's issue later than THREE o'clock p.m. 
on THURSDAY. 








CHARGES FOR 
“WANtEp” ADVERTISEMENTS, 


SITUATIONS VACANT. 





Six lines (about fifty words) or under ............ 4. 64. 
Each additional line (about ten words) .......... Os. 6d, 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 

FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under .. 9s. 64. 
Rach additional line (about ten words) .......... Os. 64. 


PRE-PAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY, 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” is su ed direct from the Office, to residents 
in any part of the United at the rate of 19%. per anuum. 
Payadle in Advance. 

Halfpenny stamps for amounts under 5s. Any larger 
should be remitted by Money Order, yable at the Post ons 
King-street, Covent-garden, W.C. to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, 


Bath Stone of best quality. 
BRANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO. (Limited), 
Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 

List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdts; 
also cost of transit to any part of the Kingdom, on 

application to 

Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. [Apvr.] 
Patent Selenitic Cement, with double the 
asual sand, is mach stronger than ordinary mortar. 
Plastering finished in much less time at less cost. 
Excellent substitute for Portland cement for 
Concrete at less than half its price.—1, Great 
College-street, S.W. [Apvr.] 














Asphalte. 

Beyssel, Patent Metallic Lava and 
White Asphaltes, 

M BTODARBT & OO 


Office : 
No. 90, Cannon.-street, E.C. [Apvrt.] 


The Seyssel and Metallic Lava Asphalte 
Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, Poultry, 
E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for damp 
courses, warehouse floors, flat roofs, stables, cow- 
sheds and milk-rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, 
terraces, and skating-rinks. [Apvr. | 


Whitland Abbey Green Slates.—These 
Quarries are now fully opened out, and are pro- 
ducing Slates in all sizes, and in any quantity: 
sound, and of choice green tint.—For samples 
and further particulars, apply to the MANAGER, 
Clynderwen, R.8.0. Carmarthenshire. [Apvt.] 


JI. L. BACON & CQO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


[IMPROVED HOT - WATER 


APPARATUS, 
FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 
Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manufactories, Greenhouses, &, 
OFFICES AND 8SHOW-ROOMS:— 
No, 84, UPPER GLOUCESTER PLACE, 
DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W. 


Dlustrated Pamphlet on “ Heating” post free for 
Twelve Stamps. 


MICHELMORE & REAP, 





















(COLLINGES PATENT HINGES, 
LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 
and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every Description, 

36a, BOROUGH ROAD, 
ee a LONDON, S.E. 











“4 GENUINE HOME INVESTMENT. 
THE NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE RUILDERS’ AND 


> ited). 
CONTRACTORS’ SOCIETY (Limited): | sap te 
ao 





A Bailding C y perative princip . 
Iudustrial Societies Acts of 1862 and 1867. Shares. 1! each. 
to hold less than two shares, or invest more than 2000. é 
The following leading features <_ Society ; — every 
one of the very favourable position it presents to investors -— : 
Ist. The flourishing cordition of the building trade and the _— 
bl t cti comnected with that and the sale of 
and estates. 


2ud. The economy and effici ot manag t which any under- 
taking must Dene. by where not only the officers but the — 
themselves are all and are remunerated in proportic! 
to the profits made. 

Sed. The fact that this Society has now become firmly established. 
and is engaged upon works to a considerable extent, whilst r = 
most advantageous offers only await gas capital to exten 

rations to the benefit ef ail concern 
WPrenpestians ond falt | poet: ary may be gee at the Offices. 
rules forwarded post-free on receipt of ls. 
sailiasime THOMAS F. MCORMICK, Manager. 

Sums of money received on deposit in any amount not ex 
100%, at agreed rate of interest. 

New Offices, 66, Bishopagate-street Within, London, K.C. 
Workshops, Hackney, 
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